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For the Christian Spectator. 


An exposition of the first command- 
ment of the law. 


Tur law which God has revealed 
io man as the rule of his obedience 
is contained, summarily, in ten com- 
mandments: and these as epitomis- 
ed by our Saviour, are contained in 
two. The first of these, ** Thou shalt 
bees the Lord thy God, with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul: and with 
all thy mind, and with all thy 

strength ;? is the precept which it is 
proposed to explain, and here it may 
be observed—— 

1. That the obedience required, is 
an affection of the heart. The heart, 
may be considered as the moral fac- 

nity of the soul, the seat of the affec- 
tions, and the source of all voluntary 
action. Itis as much the nature of it 
to act voluntarily, and accountably, 
as it is the property of the eye to see, 
or of the understanding to perceive. 
The heart of course, is as proper an 
object of legislative control, as overt 
action. It is indeed, the only object 
of immediate legislative control as it 
is itself the spring of overt action.— 
he understanding, the thoughts, the 
imagination, and all the faculties of 
the mind, and members*of the body, 
being incapable of immediate control 
by laws and motiv es, and being sub- 
jected by divine constitution, exclu- 
sively to the control of the heart. If 
God would influeuce man, he does it 
through the medium of the heart. Hu- 
man laws are conversant with actions 
only; because man cannot see the 
heart, and make proof of criminal af- 
fections and designs, except as they 
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are indicated by action. But’ even 
human laws, admit the propriety of le- 
gislating over the heart immediately. 

‘They hold men accountable for their 
actions, only as these actions are the 
index of the heart. Murder cannot 
be proved but by some act or circum- 
stauce that shews the malicious con- 
currence of the heart in the deed.— 
And in any case, if it can be proved 
that the action was involuntary, how- 
ever contrary it may be to the letter 
of the law, it is not regarded as a 
criminal transgression. If human leg- 
islators could in all cases, as God can, 
see the heart, or obtain proof of its 
criminal purposes, before execution ; 
they would, doubtless, as God does, 
command right affections, and prohib- 
it and punish criminal affections of the 
heart. 

The affection of heart which the 
law requires, and whichis denominat- 
ed love, has God for its primary and 
immediate object. 

Many would evade the law, and de- 
fraud Jehovah of his rights, by pre- 
tending, that humane feelings and 
kind actions towards our fellow men, 
are love to God, and all which the law 
demands. “ We love him,” say they, 
* 7n his creatures, and obey him by 
doing good to men.” But the lan- 
guage of the law admits of no such eva: 
sion. Words cannot make its mean- 
ing plainer. ™ Thou'shalt love thy 
God ; thou shalt love thy neighbour.” 
Does this mean only, thou shalt love 
thy neighbour ? How does it appear 
that we are commanded to love our 
neighbour ? From the express words 
of the law. Hew does it appear that 
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we are commanded to love the Lord 
our God ? From the express words of 
the law. Do you say that God is not 
intended as the immediate object of 
this love P You may as well say that 
our neighbour is not; and deny at 
once the meaning of languag ve, 

The love to God which the law 
cgitiee, 7s a perceptible affection, 4 
strong, delightful, emotion of heart. 

Here also, evasion is attempted.— 
The term love, is so interpreted as to 
include such reverence only, as results 
irom a sense of the greatness of God, 
eombined with such admiration as 
his wisdom inspires; and such es- 
teem as may result from a mere intel- 
fectual perception of the rectitude of 
his character, and its adaptation to 
ihe ends of a ¥ast and perfect govern- 
ment; while all claims of the law 
upon the heart, for sensible affection, 
including streng, delightful emotion, 
are vehemently rejected. God, they 
say.is too much above us, to be an eb- 
ject of such affection, as is implied in 
fove including emotions of heart; he 
ss also invisible, which renders such 
sensible afiection, as @ man may feel 
tor his tricud, an absolute impossibili- 
tv. Hlenee all religion is made to 
ronsist im rational conceptions of God, 
and such admiration and esteem, as 
mav be inspired by great taleits, be- 
nevolenily employed; while every in- 
dication of sincere and ardent love, zs 
stigmatized as hypocrisy, or enthusi- 
asm. but the law of God does re- 
entire afiection, sensible affection for 
God; a strong , delightful emotion of 
the heart. This is the meaning of 
the term love, m every language of 
yan, and as applied to every relation 
of life. The term love, is never used 
to designate an act of the understand- 
ing merely ; oras including only ad- 
miration and esteem: - but alw ays to 
express an afiection of the heart, some 
delightful emction, as distinct from 
any operation merely intellectual. It 
might with as little violence to Jan- 


cuave be contended,that the term love, 
as employed to express the parental, 
conjugal, and filial affections, includes 
only an intellectual perception of the 
excellence ofits objects,and a little ad- 
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miration and esteem which warm 
not, nor comfort, nor move the 
heart. Experience does not warrant 
this construction. EXEvery man’s own 
heart tells him that love includes a per- 
ceptible and delightful affection for its 
object; and the laws of God to be 
understood by men, must be reveal- 
ed in the language of men, and be 
understood according to the common 
aeceptation and use of that language. 
To call, however, any thing love, 
which does not include a sensible de- 
lightful affection of the heart, is to 
employ the term aside from its uni- 
versal meaning in human use, and te 
give ita meaning totally arbitrary.— 
The sensation of the sublime, produc- 
ed by the eontemplation of lofty 
mountains, or the admiration of great 
talents, disclosed by philosophical re- 
search, or legislative skill, may just 
as properly be denominated love, as 
that cold hearted, cheerless admira- 
tion, which the wisdom or majesty of 
God, as displayed in his works, or in 
his law,inspires. ‘The heart is also 
in all languages regarded as the seat 
of the affections ; but if to love with 
all the heart, does not include any 
perceptible, delightful emotion; no 
term can be found, in any language, 
to express any such thing: and alter 
alt the professions which we have 
inade to our friends, and they to us, 
of sensible affection, it must stil! 
remain doubtful whether there ever 
has been, or ever will be, any recip- 
rocation of real, heartfelt and delight- 
ful affection. Offer to thy friend a 
love, without vital heat or motion, 
the frozen compound of intellectual 
perception, and admiration, and will 
he accept #2 No more will thy God 
accept it. 

The correctness of this exposition, 
is confirmed by many considerations. 

The joy ascribed to obedience, is 
totally inexplicable, upon the supposi- 
tion that the heart is not moved and 
drawn to God, by ardent sensible af- 
fection. Religion is conformity to 
the law of God; and though not a 
perfect conformity, in this life, it in- 
cludes, at times, joy unspeakable, and 
full of glory. Can such joy exist in 
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the soul of man, without the concur- 
rence of the heart, and without sensi- 
ble emotion ? Can there be oy without 
emotion ? 

The experience of heaven evinces, 
that love is asensible, delightful emo- 
tion. In heaven the law is obeyed 
perfectly. But is there no love, no 


affection, no emotion in the joy of 


heaven ? Read the scriptural account 
of the worship of beaven, and you 
will perceive that it is a world of rap- 
ture. Extinguish the love which there 
glows in every heart, and you stop 
the song of praise, arrest the river of 
pleasure in its delightful course, and 
turn heaven itself into a dreary wil- 
derness. Expel sensible afiection 
from the domestic circle on earth, and 
the happiness of the family would but 
little exceed that of moveable statues 
efmarble. Expel it from the family 
ert ; and heaven, and earth would 
alike be destitute of consolation. No 
degree of intellect can create happi- 
ness; and no heart can be happy in 
heaven, or on earth, without an object 
of aifection capable of exciting delight- 
ful emotion. 

To all this, may be added the tes- 
timony of the saiats on earth. Reli- 
gion is the law, written again on the 
neart. Itis the same love in kind, 
though notin degree, which the law 
requires; and when the believer is 
made perfeet, it will be the same in 
degree ; it being sthe object of the Sav- 
tour, not to. de stroy the law, but te 
avert the curse from his people,and re- 
store them to perfect obedience. The 
commencement of religion, therefore, 
!s the commencement of conformity of 
heart to the Jaw of God. What, 
then, is the experience ef christians ? 
They ate as credible witnesses, when 
they testify concerning their hearts, as 
they are, when they testify what they 
have said, heard or done. But the testi- 
mony of multitudes i is, that they expe- 
rience a joyful affection of heart for 
God ; that their loye for God is a de- 
lightful emotion, which, at times, aris- 
€s to joy unspeakable. ‘These christians 
are persons of unimpeachable veracity; 
whose testimony as to any other fact, 
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would not be questioned for a mo- 
ment. ‘Their conduct has been such 
in many cases, as nothing can explain 
but the reality of such love for God, 

as they professed to feel. They have 

taken joyfully the spoiling of their 
goods, and counted not life itself dear 
unto them, compared with the satis- 
faction of obeying God. 

As to the pretended impossibility 
of loving an invisible spirit, it is prov- 
ed to be possible by facts. Multitudes 
declare, that they do love the Lord 
their God, ardently and fervently, 
and that it is the strongest and sweet- 
est emotion of their hearts ; and all 
this, without being put in possession 
of any new faculties of mind. ‘Their 
testimony is unanswerable evidence of 
thefact. If you allege that multitudes 
do not experience such love, that is 
only negative testimony, and contra- 
dicts not the testimony of those who 
declare that they do experience it :— 
but rather corroborates the seripturai 
account, that by nature, men do noi 
love God, while some are born again, 
and do love him, with a sensible, su- 
preme and joytul affection. If it be 
said, that those may be deceived, who 
think they love the Lord their God in 
the manner specified, the answer is, 
those may be deceived, who think 
they do not Jove him in the manner 
specified ; but the testimony on both 
sides is valid, and ifit does not prove 
that some men love God, with joyful 
emotion of heart, and that some de 
not love him, then it is impossible te 
prove any fact by human testimony. 
Itis a fact also, that we do love other 
spirits, alike invisible as the Divine 
Sprit. 

‘The mind and moral excellence of 
friends, who have died in the Lord, 
we see not, and though they are ab- 
sent from the body, and present with 
the Lord, we love them with undi- 
minished affection. 

Nothing is more common, than ar- 
dent affection for the great and good, 
whom we have not seen. Who does 
not love Washington, though he never 
saw him? If it be said, that in all 
these cases, we have seen men, ane 
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can form conceptions of their charac- 
ter and excellence, whereas no man 
hath seen God, or can see him: the 
answer is, that we have seen God, and 
do see him constantly, as really and 
as plainly, as we have seen,or do 
see our friends. ‘The spirit and mor- 
al excellence of our friends, are no 
more visible than God is, and their 
bodily presence, conversation and ac- 
tion, do no more demonstrate the ex- 
istence of their minds, and moral 
qualities, than the word and sur- 
rounding works of God, demonstrat¢ 
his being and perfections. 

We have no evidence that spirit is 
ever visible, and moral qualities we 
know are not; they are manifested as 
ihe properties of the heart, by evi- 
dence. 

{n loving our friends then, we do 
in fact love invisible spirits, as really 
as when we love God: and the invis- 
ibility of the Divine Spirit, constitutes 
no difficulty which does not equally 
operate, in the case of invisible, cre- 
ated minds. With respect to the 
greatness and distance of God, as ope- 


rating to supersede the familiarity of 


love; the awe which his greatness 
ought to inspire, is softened into love, 
by his condescension towards us, by 
his constant and minute attention to 
us, by the endearing epithets of father 


and triend, which he assumes, and of 


sons and daughters, which he bestows 
on his people; by his expressions 
of love to them, and pity for them, 
the cheering promises he makes to 
them, and the spirit of adoption 
which he sends forth in their hearts, 
awakening fijial affection, and en- 
couraging them with humble boldness, 
to cry, “my father, my father :” and as 
to the distance of God, it does not 
exist in fact, he is ever near compass- 
ing our path, beholding our * down- 
sitting and our up-rising,” and sus- 
taining and protecting us every mo- 
ment. ‘lo the eye of faith, he is seen 
to be near, and by the heart that loves 
him, he is fe/t to be near. It is unbe- 
lief only that cannot see God, and can- 
not realize his presence, so as to love 
him, and every man who carnot so 


apprehend the being, and excellence, 
and presence of God, as to love him 
with supreme, sensible affection, ought 
to regard himself as an unbeliever in 
the evangelical sense of the term; 
without repentance, faith or holiness, 
as ** in the gall of bitterness and in the 
bond of iniquity.” 

4. The love which the law incul- 
cates, includes a holy friendship for 
God, a benevolent regard to his hap- 
piness, and honour, and to the great 
interests of his cause and kingdom. 
It brings the subject to the Lord’s 
side, and causes him to rejoice in the 
divine blessedness, and in the illus- 
tration of the divine glory. The in- 
dependence of God, his sufficiency to 
promote his own happiness, and illus- 
trate his own glory, does not super- 
sede the propriety, or the duty of re- 
garding him and his cause, w ith a live- 
ly, benevolent interest. The poor 
man is bound to desire, and to rejoice 
in the happiness of his neighbour, 
though his neighbour may be totally 
independent of him, and may possess 
the resources of his own happiness 
and safety. ‘The servant, though his 
master could dispense with his triend- 
ship and services, is still bound to 
love his master benevolently, and to 
rejoice in his prosperity ; and every 
subject of government, is bound to re- 
gard his country with benevolence, 
even though he could not lifta finger 
in its behalf, and his country were not 
in the least degree dependant on him : 
and thus in the divine law, are men 
required to love the Lord their God, 
though he possesses in himself, the re- 
sources of existence and tmecssedness, 
for this is the constituted way of God, 
to make his subjects happy ; and to il- 
lustrate by their happiness, his own 
glory. 

5. The love to God which the law 
inculcates, includes complacency in 
the character of God. 

There is a foundation for the dis- 
tinction between that love, which is an 
exercise of benevolence merely, and 
that which includes complaceney ;— 
and no man can understand and ex- 
plain the bible, intelligibly, without 
making the distinction. 
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te say unto you love your ene- 
mies”: love enemies? What! ap- 
prove of their character, and be pleas- 
ed with their conduct? No, but love 
them with the love of benevolence: 
desire their happiness, so as to pray 
for them, and forgive them, and do 
them good. 

“God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.”— 
Does God then love wicked men? 
Yes, God loves wicked men, and 
Christ is the friend of publicans and 
sinners. Does he then approve of 
sin ? He cannot lvok upon it, and he 
is angry with the wicked every day: 
but he felt so much benevolence for a 
lost world, and such good will even to- 
wards rebels, that while he abhored 
their character, he gave his Son to die 
for them : and Jesus while he abhor- 
red the crimes of the flagitious, asso- 
ciated with them to instruct them, and 
to save them from perdition. 

There is also a foundation in the 
divine character, for all that compla- 
eency, which the law demands.— 
‘There are such things as moral excel- 
lence, and moral deformity. Ifappi- 
ness and misery, are in themselves 
different: and a disposition to main- 
tain order and peace, is in Itself dif- 
jerent from a disposition to promote 
discord and woe. ‘The one is lovely ; 
the other is hateful. There is a dif- 
ference between justice, mercy and 
truth; and malevolence, fraud and 
falsehood. The divine attributes then 
are lovely in their nature, and consti- 
tute a charac: ‘er in the supreme ruler 
of the universe, unspeakably glori- 
ous. It is not the infinity of his pow- 
er, nor the comprehension of his 
knowledge,nor the inimutable duration 
of his being, nor our relation to him, 
as creatures, nor merely his 
beneficence to us, that constitute the 
primary obligation to complacency in 
God. It is his benevolence in its di- 
versified expressions, of justice, mer- 
ey, and truth, that renders the Most 


High God an object of ineflable com- 
placenc Vy. 
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Were the same power and. skill 
which the Most High employs in do- 
ing good, employed by a being of ma- 
levolence, in producing misery, no 
command of such a being could 
bring upon us an obligation to regard 
him, with complacency. Weeping, 
and wailing, and lamentation would 
be the appropriate employment of all 
his subjects. God then commands us 
to love him with complacency, be- 
cause he is worthy ; because he is a 
holy God; because he is good and 
not evil ; just and not unjust ; merci- 
ful and not malignant: he is to be 
loved, as many have said, and very 
properly, and intelligibly said, “ for 
“— he is in himself.” 

The love which the law requires 
PM gratitude to God for person- 
al favours. ‘To love God for his ex- 
cellency, excludes, in the opinion of 
some, the possibility and duty of lov- 
ing him for his particular goodness to 
individuals. It is however, as much 
the nature of holy love to be grateful 
for blessings received, as it is to love 
moral excellence on its Own account. 
A holy intelligence, waked into being, 
in full view of the glory of God, would 
begin to adore him without waiting to 
know by whose agency, he was 
brought into being. But let him 
know that to the Glorious Intelligence 
whom lhe adores, he owes his existence 
and enjoyment, and his heart would 
move with new emotion. 

A holy heart is more deeply im- 
pressed by personal favours, than an 
unholy, selfish heart. The latter is 
a heart of stone, the former a heart of 
flesh. But even the love of gratitude, 
has for its object, the essential excel- 
lence of God. We are so constituted, 
that experimental knowledge is more 
clear, and more impressive, than that 
which results from testimony; and 
the goodness of God to his subjects, 
as it is an emanation ofhis excellence, 
so it illustrates that excellence, ac- 
cording to our mode of perception, in 
the most clear and impreasive man- 
ner. I may be told ofthe condescen- 
sion and mercy of God, in giving his 
son to die for rebels, and ia bestowing 
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through him, sanctification and’ par- 
don, and temporal blessings; but 
when I have felt this condescension 
in my own conversion from sin and 
restoration to God, and in repeated in- 
stances of sweet communion with the 
Father, and the Son by the Spirit, 
and receive mercies, new every morn- 
ing, and fresh every moment, how 
much more clearly and impressively 
is the glory of God seen, than it would 
be, in similar acts of condescension 
and mercy made te another, of which 
Jam informed only by testimony ! 

Gratitude then, is love to moral ex- 
cellence, more clearly apprehended 
through the medium of personal fa- 
vours. ; 

The love which the law demands 
is te source of other holy affections. 

This position may be Jlustrated by 
a few particulars. 

From love to God, proceeds confi- 
dence inhim. It cannot be expected 
that beings of yesterday, can compre- 
hend the administration of a God, 
who inhabits eternity, and whose 
ways are everlasting: or that the Su- 
preme Governor will condescend to 
stop, at every step, to explain to his 
subjects, his reasons for w hat he does. 
He therefore gives thein the iniallible 
guarantee of his character. He ex- 
hibits his power, liis wisdom, his good- 
ness, justice, mercy and truth: and 
commands his subjects to repose im- 
plicit confidence in him. He requires 
them to believe that he governs with 
the rectitude and wisdom which be- 
long to his character; and that he 
cannot but do right. though they can- 
not perceive the wisdom and rectitude 
of his particular dispensations. This 
affectionate confidence in God, is what 
in the Old Testament is denominated 
trust, and no small part of that which 
in the New Testament, is called faith. 

From the love which the law in- 
culcates, proceeds also, resignation to 
the will of God. 

There may be an absolute confi- 
dence that God will do right, and still 
a reluctance to bear the practical ope- 
rations of his will. This however, 
ean happen only where sclfishness 
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predominates over benevolence, in the 
heart. All the subjects of the divine 
government, ought to be willing, and 
if they are holy, , they will be willing, 
that God should so administer his gov- 
ernment as sha!l best promote the 
general welfare. 

If this includes temporary suffering, 
or disappointment to some of his sub- 
jects, benevolence demands, and the 
law of God requires the sacrifice.— 
The love to God, which the law com- 
mands, includes such a fr lendship tor 
lim, and such a complacency in his 
character, and such confidence in his 
rectitude, as make the subject willing 

that God should govern the world, ir: 
every particular, according to the 
good pleasure of his will. * It is the 
Lord, let him do as seemeth good in 
his sight.—I was dumb, I opened not 
my mouth, because thou didst it.’ 

** Nevertheless, not my will, but thine 
be done.” : 

From the love which the law de- 
mands, proceeds also a strong desire 
to please God. 

A moral government over loyai 
subjects, requires, as we learn from 
fact.the influence of rewards and pun- 
isiiments; but it does not follow from 
this, that Gou’s willing subjects are in- 
fluenced, primarily, or chiefly to obe- 
dience, by the expectation of reward, 
or the fear of punishme nt. Though 
moved by love itself, primarily te 
keep his commandments, as all whe 
love him wili be, they may need, and 
do need, (God himself being judge, ) 
the corroborating influence of rewards 
and punishments; not as the sole, or 
chief excitementto action, but as aux- 
lliary to what is, perhaps, the neces- 
sary weakness of created, dependant 
belugs. / 

The spring then of holy action, ig 
the government of God, is love— 
friendship to God, and complacency 
in his character: ‘ Lord what wilt 
thouhave me to dor” * If a man love 
me, he will keep my commandments.” 

The love which the law requires 
is supreme love. 

The Most High God is greater than 
the universe of beings beside, and 
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ought to be regarded with a benevo- 
lent interest, correspondent with his 
superiour capacity. ‘The intellectual 
and moral powers of the universe uni- 
ted in one being, would only consti- 
tute a narrow mind, that would shrink 
into nothing, compared with the ex- 
pansion of ‘the divine intelligence ;— 
and a heart of powerless affections, 
compared with the ardour of mfinite 
benevolence. 

The happiness of God, surpasses 
infinitely, the happiness of all the be- 
ings he has made; and could he be 
miserable, the calamity would be 
greater, beyond measure, than the 
ruin of the universe. There is there- 
fore, in existence no so appropriate 
object of supreme benevolent regard, 
as Jehovah himself. The common 
principles of relative estimation adopt- 
ed by men, in reference to finite ob- 
jects of benevolent regard, would a- 
ward to Jehovah the same supreme 
estimation, which the law demands. 

A man chaims our good will abovea 
mere animal; a family, above an indi- 
vidual; acity, above a single family ; 
a nation, above a city: a world, above 
a nation; a universe of worlds, above 
fhe interests of one world; and God, 
who is greater than all, claims and 
deserves a benevolent regard above 
il. Upon the same principle, our 
complacency in God is required to be 
supreme. Does finite moral excel- 
lence demand our love, and shall not 
supreme excellence be regarded with 
supreme afiection? Are we bound to 
jove holiness in whatever degree it 
may exist? Upon the same principle, 
we are bound to love infinite holiness, 
supremely. Hence, the divine pro- 
hibition, “thou shalt have no other 
gods before me,” and those declar- 
ations of our Saviour, who came not 
to destroy the law, but to bring back 
revolted subjects to obey it: “ He 
that loveth father or mother,more than 
me, is not worthy of me,” and “ if any 
man love the world, the love of the 
Father is not in him.” Indeed, the 
terms of the law sufficiently explain 
their own high demand, of supreme 
fave forthe Lord our God. Can God 


be loved with all the heart, and soul, 
and mind, and strength ; and yetsome 
other object hold the first place in the 
heart P 

The degree of love required in 
the law, is commensurate with the ca- 
pacity of the sulyect. 

Supreme love does not answer the 
full demand of the law. God may be 
loved above all other beings and 
things, and still the world be loved to 
a criminal excess, and God with a 
criminal deficiency; the heart being 
capable of an affection for God more 
vigorous and ardent. But the law de- 
mands good will and complacency 
for God, to the exclusion of all selfish- 
ness, and to the utmost degree of 
which the soul is capable. Men and 
angels have different capacities of 
intelligence and affection; but all, 
from the least to the greatest, on earth 
and in heaven, are required by the 
law, to put in requisition for God all 
the love of which their intelligence 
and moral powers render them capa- 
ble. 

10. The love which the law de- 
mands is a voluntary affection, and 
not a necessary physical effect of the 
divine excellence manifested to the 
mind. 

‘The mind of man is so constituted 
as to be the subject ef particular af- 
fections, and emoiions, involuntarily. 
It does not depend on choice whether 
the green livery of nature shall ap- 
pear more beautiful than another col- 
our, or whether a grand object shall 
excite a sensation of sublimity, or 
whether a work of art or taste, shalk 
produce admiration, and afford pleas- 
ure. All these effeets are the result 
of a divine constitution, and exist 
without the intervention of choice, 
But the love which the law of God re- 
quires, is a voluntary aflection. It 
may, and it may not, exist in view of 
the divine excellence. If it were not 
an affection voluntary in its nature, or 
under the control of the will, the ef- 
fect of divine excellence manifested to 
the mind, would be as frresistible, as 
the eflect of light on the eye, or sound 
on the ear. and there could be no more 
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60 An Exposition of the sai Commandment. 


reason for commands regulating the af- 
fections of the heart, than for com- 
mands regulating the figur e,motion and 
colour which objects of vision should 
assume when presented to the eye.— 
Indeed, if the heart be not volunta- 
ry in its affections, or under the 
control of the will, the distinction 
between natural and moral govern- 
ment, has no existence; God “has no 
moral government—all is natural gov- 
ernment, and the apparatus of legis- 
lation is only a splendid deception to 
hide from the eyes of the universe, that 
direct, resistless, mechanical agency 
of God, which governs the heart, as it 
controls the planets, or holds the winds 
or rolls the waves. Then indeed, there 
is no distinction between being un- 
willing and unable; and accountabili- 
ty may as well be attached to seeing 
and hearing, as to the various exer- 
cises of the heart; the throbs of the 
natural organ may as well be revard- 
ed as accountable pulsations, as the 
emotions of what is termed the mor- 
al faculty. We know however, that 
the affections of the heart are volun- 
tary, by the same evidence that we 
know that animal sensations are not 
voluntary. We are as conscious of 
choice in our affections, as we are of 
its absence in our eye-sight. We 
place our affections on things below, 
voluntarily; and voluntarily raise 
them, and place them on things above, 
and feel our accountability in so do- 
ing. Inaccordance with this c: apaci- 
ty of the heart for voluntary exercise, 
are all the divine requirements.— 

‘Thou shalt love.’ “ My son give 
me thine heart.” “ Choose you this 
day whom you will serve.” 

Kvery gracious affection of the 
heart is an object of command. Re- 
pentance, faith, humility, are exercis- 
es of heart dependant on the will.— 
‘They are rewarded as voluntary obe- 
dience, and their absence is regarded 
and punished as voluntary disobedi- 
ence. The love, then, which the law 
requires is a voluntary affection of the 
heart, and not the necessary natural 
effect of a divine constitution, and 
over which, the will bas no control. 
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The love which the law de- 
sini’ is a principle of action. 

Such love as the law inculcates, 
without any legitimate mode of ex- 
pressing itself, would be torment.— 
Were the activity of heaven to cease, 
the joy of heaven would cease. God 
therefore, has prescribed active obe- 
dience to man, to occupy his mind, 
and useful action to gratify that be- 
nevolence of heart, which he primari- 
ly demands, and that complacency 
and gratitude, which his excellence 
and his benefits awaken into grateful 
love. 

It should here be observed, that the 
love which the law demands is not 
only in itself a principle of action, but 
that it is the principle of action, and 
the only one which the law regards as 
constituting acts of obedience. The 
law inculcates love as the comprehen- 
sive principle of obedient activity.— 
Love is the fulfilling of the law.— 
It is, in its perfection in the heart, a 
principle entirely adequate to every 
effort, of every kind, which the Most 
High requires of man; and no ac- 
tions are regarded as obedience to the 
law of God, however conformed to 
the letter, which are not the result of 
love. Actions prompted by instinct, 
or selfishness, or fear only, are not 
obedience, however correct in form, 
because they are destitute of the vital 
principle of all obedience in the gov- 
ernment of God. 

It only remains to be observed, that 
the law demands such love to God as 
has been described, constantly, and 
forever. 

It must not cease for one moment, 
nor decline in the least degree, but 
should glow in the heart, and impel 
to benevolent, obedient exertion, for- 
ever andever. ‘The immutable glory 
of God, and the immortal capacity of 
man to know and love him, render 
the obligation to do it, constant, and 
eternal. Either God must change, 
or man must cease to be an accounta- 
ble creature, before he can be released 
from the obligation to love the Lord 
his God, with all hig heart. 


D. D. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


In my acqnaintance with revi- 
vals of religion, and in my pastoral 
visits, I have felt the want of some 
book, that contains a portion for ev- 
ery class of persons, which a minis- 
ter has occasion to instruct 3; a book, 
which when the dialogue between 
himand his parishioner is ended, he 
may put into his hand and say, “ read 
my friend 7 at ci hapter, it is adapted 
to your case.’ 

But so various are the grades of hu- 
‘man intellect, the degrees of mental 
improvement, and tke 
thoucht, that. after repeated at- 
tempts to form the plan of such a book, 
I have become convineed, that no 
method adopted by anticipation, 
could meet the endlessly diversified 
exigencies of pastoralinstruction. I 

have therefore : concluded, that the on- 
ly mode of obtaining such a book, 
must be to callect and publish, con- 
Tersations of ministers with the eir pe O- 
ple, just as pastoral intercourse shall 
produce them. Let every minister 
when an interesting conversation or 
discussion, On some important point, 
has taxen place, immediately, while 
ii is yet fresh in his mind, commit it 
towriting. These pastoral dialogues 
seut for insertion to some respecta sie 
publication, will furnish a rich varie- 
ty of interesting matter to form a 
book : a book the more valuable be- 
cause all the principles of theology 
contained in it will be seen i their 
iminediate practical appiteat ition 3 and 
nll the shades of the human i eglit 
will be taken from the life. 

Tie conversation of a pastor v with 
his people awakens the best feelings 

his heart; and more — ‘aay 
thing, produces vivacity of thought, 
acuteness of discrimination, 
argument, and pathos of application. 

While our peorle hear our public 
discourses they y are silent, and no mis- 

apprehension can be explained, no 
objection answered, no fallacious ar 
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ment repeated, and no wandering of 
artifice or inattention called back to 
the point: but in conversation, all 
these advantages of illustration, con- 
viction, and impression will be em- 
bodied, amd what has been in this 
manner accommodated to the circum- 
stances of an individual, will be ap- 
plicable to every one in similar cir- 


cumstances. ‘The unexpected objec- 
tions and evasions of an adroit oppo- 


nent, (and there are few who are not 
such in opposing truth,) put in requi- 
sition, all the resources of mind, and 
cail forth arguments, as original and 
unexpected as the exigencies which 
demand them. 

I had rather possess in writing some 
such conversations with individuals 
of my charge, of which I have only an 
indistinct recollection, than any simi- 
Jar nuinber ef my written sermons :— 
but they are gone irrecoverably, and 
have left behind, only unavailing re- 
gret, that I did not pre serve them 
when fresh inmy mind. ‘The pastor, 
then, who does not record ihe more 
interesting conversations, which he 
has with his people, loses some of the 
best memorials of his intellect, imagi- 
nation, piety, and usefulness. 

In ihe secular professions, the im- 
portance of preserving facts and ex- 
perience as_ they occur, is recognised 
continually. In law, so various are 
the circumstances of human action, 
that no statutes can meet every case 
Ww hich occurs. Of course, each vary- 
ing case, with the principle on which 
it turned, is reported; and all these 
are useful in assisting the determina- 
tions of future judicatories. 

In the same manner, the agricultur- 
alist records his facts, the chemist 
lus experiments, and the physician 
his cases, symptoms and treatmeut : 
and in this manner the sciences are 
continually improved in thei practi- 
cal uses: and the knowledge of each 
successful explorer, becomes a com- 
mon blessing. Now sir, why should 
not theology, the most practical, and 
tie most important of all sciences, be 


cultivated in this manner? Why 
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62 On Recording Religious Conversations. 


should not cases of conscience be 


reported, as well as cases in law? Why 
should not the facts occurring in the 
course of our profession, be recorded, 
as wellas in philosophy ? Why should 
not experiments in reducing to prac- 
tice the general principles of the gos- 
pel, be preserved for the common 
benefit, as well as in chemistry ?) Why 
should not the symptoms of the vari- 
ous spiritual maladies of our people, 
and our prescriptions be embodied in 
some book, as well as the diseases of 
the body, and their medical treat- 
ment? 

My object in the article, thus ex- 
tended, is to propose, that in the 
Christian Spectator, a place be re- 
served for pastoral dialogues; and 
that ministers of the gospel be request- 
ed to record such conversations with 
individuals as they may think inter- 
esting and useful, and forward them 
for publication :in this manner a rich 
variety of truly original matter will 
accumulate : and a book may be ulti- 
mately formed, which cannot but be 
highly useful for every christian. 

ft send you the following dialogue ; 
which you may publish if you think 
proper. It is recorded nearly verba- 
tim as it took place. 

Pastor. Wiil you permit me to en- 
quire what are your views of your 
present religious state F 

Ansirer. | have no objection. 

P. In what state then do vou con- 
sider yourself to be, in that ofa chris- 
tian, or in that of an impenitent sin- 
ner? 

A. Thardly know what I do think. 


P..Do you believe a change of 


heart to be necessary to constitute a 
christian ? 

A. Certainiy Ido: but probably I 
do not believe in the total depravity 
of human nature as you do: I believe 
that every person has something to do, 
and that if he does it faithfully, God 
will grant him the assistance of his 
Spirit. 

P. In all this you are correct. Ev- 
ery person has something to do; and 
if he does his work faithfully, God 
will bless him. 


[Fee. 


A. Ithinkso. We certainly cannot 
change our own hearts; and if we 
caunot pray to God to do it for us, so 
as to be heard, until they are chang- 
ed, I think we are in a dreadful state. 

P. Impenitent sinners are, doubt- 
less, in a dreadful state ; but in what 
manner do you think they must pray 
to God in order to be helped out of 

Will hypocritical prayers avail ? 

A. No. They must be sincere. 

P. What do you mean by sincere 
prayers ? Must the heart be in them, 
or willright words answer ? 

A. The heart must be in them to 
be sure. 

P. What do you mean by praying 
with the heart: is love to God ne- 
cessary ? 

A. Certainly. 

P. We are required you know to 
pray inthe name of Christ: is that, 
do you suppose, necessary to our be- 
ing heard ? 

A. Undoubtedly. 

P. But what is it to pray in the 
name of Christ ? Does it include love 
to Jesus Christ, and a reliance on his 
merits and intercession ? 

A. I have no doubt of it. 

P. When you pray to God to give 
you a new heart, do you pray in this 
manner? (Here a blush tinged the 
cheek, the head fell. ) 

A. Lama poor creature. 

P. You do not believe then, that 
you pray as well as you can for a new 
heart, and so as to be heard ? (No an- 
swer.) 

P. You have no expectation then 
that God will hear your prayers, ana 
change your heart, until you pray in 
a better manner? But what reason 
have you to expect that you ever will 
pray ina better manner than you have 
done ? 

A. Why, if I pray to God to help 
me to pray ina better manner, I trust 
he will help me. 

P. You think then to obtain help 
of God to enable you to pray aright, 
you do not need to pray so well in or- 
der to be heard, as when you pray 
for a new heart; that to obtain grace 
to renew your heart, you must pray as 
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well as you can, pray with the heart, 
pray in love, pray in faith; but that, 
to obtain grace to pray in this manner, 
you do not need to pray as well as 
you can ; do not need to pray with the 
heart, and in love, and in faith ? Can 
you any more pray aright for help to 
pray, without love and faith, than you 
can pray, without these, for grace to 
change your heart ¢ (No answer, but 
a downcast look, a rising sigh, and 
a starting tear.) 

P. Will you retire to your closet, 
as soon as I am gone, and pray as 
well as you can; pray in love, pray 
in the name of Christ, pray in faith ¢ 

A. I will try. 

P. That, is not the promise I ask. 
Will you promise, absolutely.to retire 
and pray in the manner specified ? 

A. I am airaid I shall not fulil my 
promise. 

P Why? Do you not intend to 
pray in aright manner ? 

A. I should be glad to. 

P. What then shail hinder ? 

A. Why, do youthink I can pray 
aright of myself - 

P. If you Jove God and Christ, 
where is the difficulty ? 

A. But can i love God until my 
heart is changed ? 

P. Do you think you cannot ? 

A. I do. 

P. And that you cannot pray aright 
without love and faith in Christ ? 

A. I do. 

P. It seems from your own account 
then that you are ina dreadful state : 
cannot be saved without a change of 
heart; cannot expect that God will 
change it, till you pray him to do it 
in an acceptable manner; and can- 
not pray thus without love; and can- 
not love till your heart is changed ? 

A. What then would you have me 
todo? What can I do? 

P. 1 would advise you to do your 
duty: tolove God; to believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ; and to pray to 
God in the name of Christ believing 
on him. 


A. But my heart is so wicked I 
Cannot pray. 


P. That is your fawt, not your ex- 
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cuse. God requires you to love him, 
and to pray to him, with filial confi- 
dence, now. He commands you to 
believe on his Son,and to pray in faith, 
now. 

A. But I cannot, I cannot; and 
what shall Ido? Alas, what will be- 
come of me? 

P. Ido not know of any terms but 
those which God has revealed; and 
if you do not give your heart to God, 
and pray in faith, there can be no 
doubt what will become of you. God, 
my dear friend, has told you your 
duty. Uf you refuse to perform 
it, you cannot expect that he will as- 
sign you some easier service by the 
performance of which, you will be 
received into favour with him. 

The result of this conversation, 
was a state of deep solicitude, which 
terminated, apparently in love to God, 
faith in Christ, and evangelical and 
acceptable prayer. 

B. L. 





For the Christian Spectator. 


On Humility. 


Humitiry has been defined to be 
“a lowly temper of mind.” It will 
here be considered as the opposite of 
pride, as something which ts entire- 
ly inconsistent with any elation pro- 
duced by an opinion of our merit. 

Scripture contains many injunc- 
tions to beware of indulging ideas otf 
our own worthiness, aud to avoid that 
conduct to which the feelings of self- 
suflicieney, inevitably lead. On the 
contrary, we are directed to consider 
ourselves as having nothing which 
should attract the attention, or induce 
the homage of others; as being in 
possession of no merit which entitles 
us to occupy a commanding station. 
We are commanded to shrink from 
such an assertion of our desert, to ac- 
knowledge that we have no claims to 
distinction, and to appear before God 
and before the world, not arrayed in 
the gaudy habiliments of pride, but 
clothed with the garment of humility. 
Humble yourselves, says James, in the 


sight of the Lord. Let nothing be 
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done, says Paul, through strife or 
vain glory, but in lowliness of mind, 
et each esteem other better than them- 
selves. No opportunity therefore is 
given for an assertion of superiority. 
We are to be humble betore our Cre- 
ator, and before our fellow men. 
What are the pecuiiar reasons for 


our being humble “in the sight of 


the Lord ?” 

The first reason for our humility be- 
fore God, is, that we are dependant 
upon him. 


It is the real or fancied possession of 


something cousidered, by those who 
hold it, valuable; th: at ever prompts 
them to indulve the feelings of pride. 
Were the good upon whose posses- 
sion they so much congratulate 
themselves, derived from a superiour, 
and were the continuance of it depen- 
dant upon his will, they could not 
while dwelling upon these truths, be 
elated with vanity. A sense of de- 

vendanee, and the feclings of pride, 
cannot exist together. 

Every good gift, and every perfect 
sut , is from ues ve, and cometh down 

vom the Father of lights. At is from 
and 
the blessings which give it vaiue.— 
“W hat hast thou,that thou didst not re- 
ceiver’ is a question, which should ex- 
cite in the breasts of all, not only grat- 
itude, but humility. Let not then the 
mighty man glory in his might, for it 
is in God, that he lives s, and moves, 
and has his being. Let-not the rich 
man glory in his riches. It is the 
Lord ihat maketh poor, and maketh 
rich. Let not the wise man glory in 
his wisdom. It is by the inspiration 
of the Almighty that he has under- 
sianding. 

itis not man only that must ascribe 
the possession of existence and its en- 
joyments to the goodness of his Crea- 
tor. The inhabitants of heav en, 


have cause for entertaining a sense of 


their dependance. Itis the same Al- 
mighty that gives to a seraph, and 
toa worm, the principle of anima- 
tion. All beings depend upon God. 
That Gabriel who is exalted above 
the celestial inhabitants and who ap- 
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pears to be advanced:next in dignity 
to the Son of God, stauds in the pres- 
ence of his Lord and Master; in the 
presence of him, whbo gave him be- 
ing, and worth, and diguity. 

Indeed a proper sense of their de- 
pendance, constitutes the sum of that 
moral excellence, to wi:ich beings 
however exalted can attain. As ail 
the good of which they may be in pos- 
session, was bestowed by the hand of 
God, so their only claim to merit 
is, to be sensible of the source from 
whence they are enriched, and to aveid 
eiving themselves that honour which 
is due unto the Most High. Upon a 
more minute inspection, we see that 
even this just sense of their depen- 
dance is the fruit of that correct dis- 
cernment, that unbtassed disposition 
to behold things in their proper light, 
with which God has blessed them ; 
so that they cannot even plume theni- 
selves upon their humility. 

The being therefore who appears 
before his Makers destitute of a sense 
of his dependance and obligations, is 
a most preposterous spectacle. View- 
ing him with a reierence to the boun- 
ty, whence he derives his all, pride 
appears to be * the sin of a ‘little 
mind’; of a mind not endowed with 
sufficient discernment to discover the 
origin of all excellence, but whose im- 
becili y furnishes a soil m which vani- 


ty springs, aud flourishes, and dis- 

PUSS. 

~ . . * 
Another reason for our humility 


before God is, that we are sinners. 
God has created us, endowed us 
with faculties by which we might 
promote his glory, and furnished us 
with opportunities for doing it. Thus 
entrusted by our Creator, with the 
most valuable gifts, we might have 
employed them for great and good 
purposes. inthe observance of his 
directions, we should have maniiest- 
ed our Jove and iaithfulness ; to ou 
fellow men we should have been kind, 
and serviceable: so excellent would 
our actions have appeared unto them, 
that they would have been induced to 
glorify our F ather which is in hea ven. 
We should at the same time ‘have acs 
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vanced the glory of God ; the good of 
those with wltom we are conversant 5 
and have promoted our own inter- 
ests. 

We have failed of the objects which 
God placed before us. — Forgetting or 
disregarding our dependance, we have 
thrown off allegiance to our Protector 
and our Sovereign. For the love 
which we owed him, we have render- 
ed hatred. For the offices of kind- 
ness, which were due to our fellow 
men, we hiave given injuries, or in- 
dulged in those feelings of envy or of 
malice, which, to the divine mind, are 
equivalent to acts of fraud or vio- 
jence. ‘Thus have we revolted from 
the standard of truth, to that of error. 
Unerateful for the powers with which 
God has blessed us, we have with 
these as arms, gone over to the enemy. 
‘the interests which it was our duty 
to protect, we have endeavoured to 
annoy. Our conduct has been a 
scene of treachery,and ky it, we have 
with a degree of madness and hardi- 
hood, which have no parallel, hurled 
detiance against the King of heaven. 

Here then is abundant cause for hu- 
mility :—humility which should net 


stop short of deep abasement of soul. 


‘The reasons tor humility before 
God, will assist us in determining 
what is that humility with which we 


should appear in his presence. We 
must consider our siniulness, survey 
our offences and our obligations in 
connexion; and with deep humility 
of mind bewailing our transgressions, 
take that station of humble depen- 
dance, in which a proper sense of our 
condition would have preserved us.— 
We must submit without reserve, to 
the requirements of his law; ‘the 
doctrines of the gospe ‘+; however hum- 
bling, must be received: to the dis- 
pensations of Providence we must 
bow without a murmur. Thus shall 
we serve God acceptably with rever- 
CAC 

The reasons for ovr being clothed 

with humility in our intercourse with 
the world, may also be considered. 

It would be easy to assign these, by 
resolving them into the duty we owe 
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to God. This indeed, is the great 
foundation of all humility, A sense 
of dependence and accountability to 
him, will ever exclude the feelings of 
that pride which is in open opposi- 
tion to his injunctions. We might 
point to the fact that we are ever be- 
tore the Lord, and that the duty is en- 


joined by his precepts. Such reasen- 


ing would indeed be concise, but # 
would be conclusive. For the pur- 
pose, however, of showing with what 


propriety the service enjoined by 


God, may ever be termed reasonable, 
we will for a moment, look at this 
part of the subject, as it appears by 
itself. It invites examination, and 
may have its use. 

i\indred reasons to those which 
have been mentioned for exercising 
humility before God, here operate to 
some extent, and the duty itself as- 
sumes a somewhat different charac- 
ter. 

Such is the condition in which we 
are placed, that our kind offices must 
be mutual. Each one is dependant 
upon others. The poor want em- 
ployment, and the rich need labour- 
ers. ‘The ruler wants the support ef 
ve subjects ; the subjects need the 
eu ‘idance and protection of their ruler. 
‘his universal connexion of interest, 
leaves no one at liberty, to look down 
upen others, with the teelings of inde- 
pencence. 

each man is best acquainted with 
his own character. ‘This must be es- 
timated by the dispositions of the 
heart. Every man is best qualified 
to delineate the treacherous windings 
ofhis own. Every man, therefore, 
knows more of his own sinfulness, 
than of the sinfulness of others. This 
knowledge. should give him a low 
opinion of his own worth,and will nat- 
urally produce that lowliness of mind, 
which will prompt to the esteeming 
of others better than himself. 

Let us, however, consider with a 
little more attention what is that hu- 
mility which the scriptures enjoin. 

The bible is replete with passages 
whose object is to inculcate a humble 
walk in life; toward all, the pious and 
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the profane. ‘The lowly temper of 
mind will produce forbearance of in- 
juries, acknowledgment of the rights 
of others, and patience under offen- 
ces. * Dearly beloved, avenge not 
yourselv es but rather give place unto 





wrath.” ‘ Being reviled we bless,” 
says Paul, “ being persecuted, we 
suffer it? “ Christ also suffered for 


us,’ says Peter, * leaving us an ex- 
ample | that ye ‘should follow in his 
steps:’—“ Who when he was reviled, 
reviled not again, when he was per- 
secuted, threatened aot, but cominit- 
ted himself to him that judgeth right- 
eously.”. Humility spontaneous- 
ly arises in the breasts of holy be- 
ings. Such beings before God, have 
a proper sense of his claims, and of 
their own condition. ‘They correctly 
estimate the worth of others, and ac- 
knowledge the respect due to it.— 
Knowing their accountability to that 
God, unto whom vengeance belong- 
eth, they will, ifthe objects of malice, 
commit themselves to him who judg- 
eth righteous judgment. 

The apostolic direction to esteem 
“other better than themselves,” wes di- 
rected to an assembly of christians, to 
a body of men, all of whom professed 
their faith in Jesus. It cannot be 
construed into an injunction to these 
men, to esteem the world at large, the 
Vicious, and the unbelieving, as alto- 
vether better than themselves; to be- 
lieve, and to act as if they believed, 
that those who were strangers to the 
covenants of promise, were reaily bei- 
ter men than themselves, who suppos- 
ed they were brought nigh by the 
blood of the covenant, and who pro- 
fessec to lead lives of new obedience. 

Confining the direction then to 
those who are not destitute oi evi- 
dence, that with others they may be 
partakers of ithe grace of God, and 
that it informs of the light in whieh 
they should regard their bretliren in 
Christ ; believing that it isa direction 
to christians, in what manner to treat 
christians, let us ask what is the hu- 
mility enjoined ; how are they to es- 
teem others better than themselves ? 
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There is no evidence, that among the 
various members of the christian 
church, we are without a right to 
make a distinction. As evidences of 
their state constantly present them- 
selves, we necessarily form some opin- 
ion, and there is no proof that in so 
doing we are guilty of improper con- 
duct. It is what may bedone, for 
aught we see, with perfect propriety 
in the abodes of the blessed. It is 
doing something which we cannot 
avoid, unless we throw away our tal- 
ent of observation, and remain in a 
conscientious stupor. If then we 
may prize one more highly than anoth- 
er, we cannot regard all with an e- 
qual degree of respect. 

When, however, we have reason 
to believe that a man may be a chris- 
tian, we have no right to suppose that 
he is our inferior. The view of the 
corruption of our own hearts, enters a 
protest against such an Irigh-handed 
procedure. Jt even prevents an ap- 
proach to the examination of the sub- 
pride, ever busy, takes the 
alarm, and summoning reason to the 
pharisaic enquiry, suggests that as is 
water, face answereth to face, so the 
heart of man to man, and that as a 
consequence, the person upon whom 
we look, has as much or more con 
cealed iniquity, than that, whose view 
causes our coutritioa, we reject the se- 
ductive suggestion. Christian hu- 
mility, by means of the common ser- 

vant reason, will iniorm pride, that 
our own hearts are e subject to our in- 
spection, and that we know, that we 
can conceive of no hearts animated by 
a principle of love to God, which so 
much need grace. In low * of mind 
we shall esteem other better than our- 
selves. Every christian has, with Paul, 
something whose view causes the dec- 
laration, that he is less than the least 
of all saints. 

Christian humility, however, re- 
quires no resignation of opinion, or of 
that independence which is worth the 
name. Paul withstood Peter, face 
to face, because, says he, he was to 
be blamed. ‘The freedom from cere 
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monial observances was called in 
question, and Paul displayed proper 
firmness, a christian independence 
that is not incompatible with the 
highest exercises of humility. He 
knew how to yield in minor, and un- 
important requirements, which al- 
though somewhat improper, were 
vet not sinful. The humility of 
Paul, was not servile acquiescence. 
With that firmness which is suita- 
ble must be mingled no asperity. ‘The 
object for which it is exercised, must 
be kept in view. This is forgotten 
when reasoning gives place to railing, 
when the field of argumentation is de- 
serted to gratify the feelings of spleen. 
Michael the archangel, when con- 
tending with the devil, he disputed 
about the body of Moses, durst not 
bring against him a railing accusa- 
tion, but said, “the Lord rebuke 
thee.” It was his humility that 
prompted him to this conduct. 
Although the reasons for our being 
clothed with humility, are in them- 
selves so great, and so just, the re- 
quired service will appear still more 
reasonable, when we consider the im- 
portant interests depending upon the 
exercise of this great christian virtue. 
These have in some measure been 
anticipated, while we were dwelling 
en the consideration of the necessity 
of abasement before God, where the 
conduct which we ought to have pur- 
sued, and that of which we have been 
euilty, was briefly noticed. As how- 
ever, the survey wasnot then made, 
for the purpose of discovering the ex- 
cellence of humility, we will, recol- 
lectine what wasthen observed, for a 
moment repeat and extend our views. 
Humility before God, will induce 
to the keeping of his commands. It 
is the absence of humility, which per- 
mits their violation. “ Men would 
he angels, angels would be Gods.” 
“ Ye shall” says Satan to Eve, “ be 
as gods, knowing good and evil.”— 
Pride was excited, and pride marred 
the beauties of the first creation. Hu- 
mility beiore God,would not only have 
kept our first parents in a correct 
course, but would have preserved all 
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the hosts of heaven in their first es- 
tate. 

A proper sense of the merit of oth- 
ers, and correct wishes of rendering 
unto all their dues; that christian hu- 
mility which is tenderly sensible of 
their worth, and of our faults, will 
preserve harmony among those who 
are thus arrayed with meekness. The 
excellence of the virtue would be as 
eminently displayed, as the want of it, 
is severely felt. 

Pride prompts to expenses, which 
can be but il supported, and which 
produce poverty. 

Pride exalts a man to the throne of 
solicitude. Any want of respect to 
coneeited majesty, is the cause of ex- 
treme mortification, or of an agita- 
tion to the eye of calm meekness the 
most degrading. 

By pride cometh contention. It is 
the desire of distinction; of appear- 
ing to possess some peculiar excel- 
lence; of having that influence, which 
wealth, or power can give, that causes 
the small and the great contentions 
which united, almost expel tranquility 
from the earth. Domestic quiet, is, by 
it, bartered for domestic misery. The 
peaceful neighbourhood, is convert- 
ed intoa collection of petty garrisons, 
from which perhaps, if pride can get 
any thing by the manceuvre, a flag of 
truce may occasionally be suspended, 
The courtesies of life may be prac- 
tised, while the weapon of slander is 
employed in the assassination of char- 
acter. ‘The words may be smoother 
than oil, while pride rides in triumph- 


also causes: the battle of the warrior, 
which is with contused noise, and gar- 
ments rolled in bloods; discharges. 
the artillery of one nation, upon the 
bleeding bosom of another, and then 
collecting the bloody trophies of vic- 
tory, keeps them as evidences of those 
excellences, as proofs of those unjust 
pretences, whose only origin is a 
proud, depraved heart. In a word, 
pride raised the standard of rebellion 
against God, endeavoured to wrest 
from his government a fair and fertile 
prevince, and continuing to perfect 
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om original plan. men deprive each 
ther of thase rights, which ali have 


forfeited by conspiring to rob God of 


his. 

Itcannot be thought singular, that 
to the exercise of humility, which 
keeps men in the path of duty, which 
disposes them to honour God, and to 
keep his laws by properly regarding 

each other, the D eity should baste 
propesed motives of great considera- 
tion. 

“Thus saith the high and lofty One 
that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is 
holy; I dwell in the high and holy 
place, with him also that is of a con- 
trite, and humble spirit, to revive the 
spirit of the humble, ando revive the 
heart of the contrite ones.” 

‘Phe favour of God, is the reward 
of humility. He forgetteth not the 
ery of the humble. He that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted. ‘The hum- 
bie man shall in this life énjoy the fa- 
vour of God, and shall continue to en- 
joy it in eternity. A humble waik 
before =, leads to an inheritance, 
among all those who are sanctified. 

The blessings of the new covenant 
await those only who are humbie.— 
Those who refuse to exercise humili- 
ty, are the objects of divine threaten- 
ings. ‘That God who giveth grace 
unto the mmbie, resisteth the proud. 
“ The high and the lofty,” says Isa- 
jah. “ shall be humbled.” 

Indeed, pride, which is the source 
ofall sin. is marked out as furnish- 
me peculiar cause for the ven eance 

God. It is pointed to as the 
et cursor of ruin. Pride gocih before 
destruction ; it is a precipice trein 
which the fall is dangerous, in pro- 
portion to the exalt ition. 

co A proud he art,” Says Gad | Dy the 
Psalmist, * [ will not suffer.” 

This truth is eminently = 
by the judcment upon Ne! 
zar. He was permitted to atte mpt t the 
punishment of three pious men tor 
refusing to worship an image of hit 
erection. Although pride was con- 
cerned in the act, he was still permit- 
ted to continue in freedom from pun- 
ishment. An act, however, iu which 
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pride a? eared unmixed wiih these 
othe ions, Which it frequently 
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ped Le wen upon him the hand 
of God. Then the xing. snake and 
said, is not this great Babyiou, that I 
have buiit, for the Notas ' af my king- 
dom, by the might of my power, an dd 
ae the honour of the king’s majes- 

> While the word was in the king’s 
» it there fella voice trom heav- 
en, Saj\ ing, O king Nebuchadnezzar, 
to thee it is spoken, the kingdom as 
departed from thee’; the puaish- 
ment denounced was to continue “* un- 
til he knew that the Most High ruled 
inthe kinedoin of men, and giveth it 
to whomsoeever he will.’ 

In like manner, * a was per- 
mitted tocommit sin. ‘** Hestretched 
forth his hands to vex certain of the 
church, and he killed James the broth- 
er of John, with the sword.” He 
proceeded to imprison Peter and he 
did it, say the scriptures, * because he 
saw it pleased the Jews.” His chject 
was popularity. The meentive to ac- 
tion, was pride. ‘Lhe great evil how- 
ever Was not so much mianilested by 
this, as by his subsequent conduct.—- 

And upen a set day , Herod, array- 
c 4 in roye | apparel, sat upon his 
throne and made an oration unto them. 
And the people g vwayveas shou { saving, 
vi is the 2 ance of a god and not ef @ 
man. And immediateiy the angel of 
the Lord smote him, because he gave 
not God the glory, and he was eaten 
of worms, and gave up the ghost.” 


ite . indeed, may be termed that 
abo ninable thine, “i hich God’ S soul 
Saad Let any being, however ex- 
he abodes of happiness, in- 
duice it for a moment, and he js ruia- 
e would de- 
Stroy his purity, tarnisa the glory of 
his excellence, dismiss him from his 
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Man's pride, says Solomon, shal! 


b; ND him low. 
The day of judgment will pre- 
sent before ms bar of God, all that 
ortion of the human family, who re- 
spear beicre him, clothed 
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with humility. Every member of the 
unhappy maultitude will see that the 
pride which made him disdain the 
trammels of restraint, has brought the 
curse of God. That Jesus before 
whom they refused to bow while on 
‘arth shall receive their universal 
though unwilling homage. “ As I 
live saith the Lord, every knee shall 
bow tome, and every tongue shall 
confess to God.” The extorted rev- 
erence will not avail them. Pride, 
will ever rankle in their bosoms, will 
ever render them ebnoxious to the 
wrath of God. 

Reader, it is your want of humility 
before God which has been the cause 
of all your sin, it has led to every vi- 
olation of his law of which you have 
been guilty. Pride has caused envy, 
produced malice, disdained thase reg- 
ulations which were adopted by infi- 
nite wisdom, and justice. For cher- 
ishing so base a passion, shonid you 
not be the subject of unfeigned grief? 

A renunciation of pride, and an as- 
sumption, before God of the garment 
of humility, will be attended with the 
best consequences. Humility in the 
presence of God, will be a fountain 
from which will flow those peaceful 


streams, that unlike the swellings of 


pride, will not sweep away the foun- 
dations of social happiness, and prove 
a torrent of desolation, but which 
moving in determinate, and benevo- 
lent courses, will be admired for its 
diversified and gentle windings, for its 
great and salutary influence. 

In a word, submission to God, is 
what is required of you, a submission 
without reserve, and without delay.— 
Evil as your course has been, a time- 
iy submission to the laws of God, wil 
Save you; not that submission which 
«sinful world will make, before they 
commence their march to the man- 
sionsof the damned: but a submis- 
sion of heart, a penitent, but yet cor- 
dial acknowledement of the claims 
which your Creator and your Judge 
makes upon you. i 

Submit then to God, submit now.— 
if you do not, pride is still the great 
“Haracteristic of your disposition, still 


iN 


enhances the unspeakable danger of 
your condition. Between submission 
and condemnation, no middie ground 
presents itself. ‘The alternative is the 
exercise of humility, or the endurance 
of the pain of the second death. 


Z. 


- 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


lorrer you a few remarks ona 
principle of interpreting holy writ, 
which I deem of dangerous tendency ; 
viz. that the meaning which words 
have in some instances, they may 
have in all. Indeed those who adopt 
this principle often carry it so far, 
ifthey have a favorite doctrine to es- 
tablish by its aid, as utterly to pro- 
scribe any other inrport to given 
words, except that which they have in 
some particular cases. 

I propose to present you a few ex- 
amples in which this principle is a- 
dopted, to the subversion of truth. 

i. One objector to the doctrine of 
endless punishment, maintains that 
the wicked are annihilated at death. 
We allege against this opinion, the 
doctrine of the resurrection. But he 
answers, that, resurrection in the 
scriptures often means the transfor- 
mation of the soul from spiritual 
death to spiritual life, i. e. sanctifica- 
tion. ‘The assertion is undeniable.— 
But we quote the words of our Lord. 
“ The hour is coming in the which 
all that are in their graves, shall hear 
the voice of the son of God, and shall 
come forth : they that have done good 
unto the resurrection of life, and they 
that have done evil unto the resurrec- 
tion of damnation.”’ Now we havyg on- 
ly to ask, does a resurrection to dam- 
nation denote sanctification ? 

‘The sense claimed by the objector 
is clearly a figurative and restricted 
sense and by no means the primary 
and full sense of the word resurrec- 
tion. But a slight attention to the 
subject will satisfy every one, that the 
primary and full import of terms is, 
in all cases their true import, unless 
in the nature or circumstances of, the 
case, thore is a manifest restriciion. 
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Another objector to the same doc- 
trine maintains, that the words eter- 
nal, everlasting, and forever and ev- 
er, often denote a limited duration, in 
the scriptures, and therefore may have 
this import when applied to the fu- 
ture punishment of the wicked. The 
premises are admitted but the conclu- 
sion is denied. It is denied, first ; 
because whenever these words have 
a restricted meaning, that restriction 
is clearly exhibited. The instances 
of restricted use are three; when the 
thing spoken of, is said in another 
place to have had an end, when it is 
said that it will have an end, and 
when from the nature of the thing ut 
must have an end. These being “the 
only exceptions to the unrestricted use 
of these terms, the question is; Is 
there any instance in which the pun- 
ishment of the wicked is said to have 
had an end, or any in which it is said 
that it will have an end, or must it 
irom the nature of the thing itself have 
an end? Neither of these can be 
shewn to be true. Of course, there 
is no warrant to restrict the use of the 
words under consideration when ap- 
plied to future punishment. Second- 
ly, we aijlege that the primary im- 
port of these words, is unlimited dura- 
tion. ‘Thus they are applied to God 
and to the future happiness of the 
vighteous; and if this be not their 
primary signification, there were no 
words in the Hebrew or Greek lan- 
guage to denote such duration. As 
the true and proper import is their 
primary and full import in all cases, 
when there is no restriction expressed 
or necessarily implied, therefore these 
words denote endless duration when 
appi%ed to the future punishment of 
the wicked. 3 

2. Another class of opposers of 
divine truth by the same principle re- 
strict the meaning of the word save. 
Because in the cry of Peter when in 
the midst of the storm, “ save Lord” 
and because to save may denote any 
Kind of deliverance, therefore it nev- 
er denotes any thing more than de- 
liverance from the darkness and mis- 
cries of heathenism. ‘The reply to 


such interpreters is that Christ came 
into the world to save sinnérs, to 
save them that were lost, to deliver 
from the wrath to come, and that the 
whole strain of the gospel, isto feveal 
a salvation from the power ad the 
curse of sin. Hence we infer that, in 
all instances where there is no par- 
ticular restriction, that the word de- 
notes such a ‘salvation. “‘ By grace are 
ye saved through faith,” *‘ he saved 
us by the washing of regeneration, 
&c.” cannot mean merely some tem- 
poral deliverance. It is true, we do 
not rest this interpretation on the 
primary use of the word; still we 
must abjure the principles to which 
I have alluded, or we must admit that 
the work of redemption respects only 
some temporal deliverance; that the 
son of God died on the cross, that mer 
might not be heathens ! 

The same school deny the divinity 
of Christ, and maintain that the ap- 
plication of the word God, to 
Christ, does not mark his deity ;_ for, 
say they, the word is used, whien it 
does not denote divinity. It is con- 
ceded that the word is used as they 
say, in some cases. But we main- 
tain, that the import is limiied by 
the most palpable restrictions. Ifthe 
word is applied to idols, we are told 
that they are “ gold, or silver, or 
stone, graven by art and man’s de- 
vice.” If applied to exalted, but 
merely human personages, we are. 
told, that they shall * die like men.” 
But when the application is made to 
Christ, there is no such restriction-—— 
And if we may suppose a restriction, 
where none is expressed or implied, 
then indeed, we inay, in every case, 
and the result is, that, according to 
the scriptures, there is no God, or at 
least, there may be none. 

I now come to an application of 
the principle, which I had chieily in 
view, and the erroneousness of which 
I thought might be convincingly ex 
posed, by the preceding eccaiions, 
It respects the words, “ world,” and 
“ all.” Weare told, that these words. 
often have a_ restricted meaning, and 
then, on the principle that they may 
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have a restricted meaning, in all ca- 
ses, they may have in such pas- 
sages as the following; “ For God so 
loved the world, that he gave his on- 
dy begotten son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” ‘“ Who will 
have all men to be saved;” “ Who 
cave himself a ransom for all”? “And 
he is the propitiation for our sins, and 
not for ours only, but also for the sins 
of the whole world.” That these 
words have a restricted use in some 
instances, is admitted: but it is main- 
tained, (nor will it be denied, for ifso, 
the restriction cannot be made out,) 
that the restriction, in every instance, 
is clearly expressed or implied. “ We 
know that we are of God, and the 
whole world lieth in wickedness.”— 


apne CO 


Here, the restriction is made obvious, 
by the designation of two classes of 
men. 
restrictions, in any case, 
clusion would be irresistible, that the 
words are unrestricted in their im- 
port. ‘The supposed restriction then 


Besides, if there were no such 
the con- 


is made out solely on the principle, 
that because these words have a re- 


stricted import in some cases, they 


may have in ail. 

I might, were it not foreign to my 
purpose offer other reasons for deny- 
ing the restricted import of these 
texts. But my object was simply to 
show those excellent men who take 
this view of the texts last cited, how 
dangerous is the principle of interpre- 
tation which they adopt. N. 









To the Editor of the Christian Spectator 
SIR, 


Auruoucr you are professedly a 
Chistian Spectator, yet Lapprehend, 
it is not inconsistent with your pro- 
fessions to act for the relief of your 
perplexed brethren. 1 trust you can, 
without any departure from the 
ground you have assumed ; either at- 
tempt their relief yourself, or make 
their perplexities known, so that 
some of your learned correspondents 
may remove them. With these 
views, Llay my own case before you. 

fam one of those who believe in 
the prediction of a millennium, and 
who hope that its commencement is 
athand. Iam aware, however, that 
the time has been, when such an a- 
vowal would, in the opinion of the 
christian world, have reflected no 
credit on a man’s penetration or judg- 
ment; and it might have rendered 

even his piety questionable. The 
christians of the first ages indeed, be- 
lieved that there would come a glo- 
rious period when the religion of Je- 
sus should generally prevail, but such 


Inisceliancous., 


extravagant opinions were held, and 
such loose practices indulged, by 
some, who professed to be Millenari- 
ans, that the very name sunk into 
contempt; and the doctrine was al- 
most universally renounced previous- 
ly tothe reformation. At this era, J 
find it was again revived, and again 
speedily disgraced bv the reveries ‘and 
extravagancies of enthusiasts, and fa- 

natics. Questions, however, respect- 
ing the millennium, seem, for some 
time past, to have been discussed 
with more sobriety of thought, and 
more chastened imagination. © Chris- 
tians seem to have formed more cor- 
rect opinions respecting that period, 
when “they shall not hurt nor de- 
stroy in all his holy mountain, for the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of the Lord.” 

In this country, Edwards, Bellamy, 
and Hopkins, have written with abil- 
ity on this subject; still, I find in 
their writings, some things which per- 
plex me. My perplexity, however, is 
much increased by reading and hear- 
ing the opinions of later authors. ¥ 
learn that some advocate the opinion 
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that the millennium will centinue 
360,000 years, and I understand they 
found this opinion on two arguments. 

One argument is, that in the proph- 
ecies of Daniel and John, a day is or- 
dinarily put fora year. This is ad- 
mitted to be the general rule of inter- 
pretation, and therefore it is argued 
that the prophecy which speaks of 
the millennium as a period of a thou- 
sand years, must be interpreted by 
the same rule; a day fora year. By 
the method of reckoning time, in use 
when the prophecies were delivered, 
the year consisted of 3600 days. This 
rule of interpretation, thereiore, will 


make the millennium a period of 


360,000 years. _ 

Not to insist that so long a period 
seems not consonant with those pla- 
ces of scripture, which represent the 
day of judgment as near; I remark 
that my mind is visited with other 
perplexities respecting this interpre- 
tation: and as lam unwilling to dif- 
fer from great and good men, on such 
an importaat subject, 1 am anxious 
that some one should relieve my per- 
plexities. It is, I believe, generally 
admitted, that the millennium will be 
a period of almost uninterrupted 
peace and prosperity: that the hu- 
man race will not be wasted by wars 
and pestilence, and other fearful visi- 
tations of an avenging Providence ; 
und that mankind wil! ordinarily live 
toa more advanced age, and multi- 
ply ina very unusual degree, while 
the curse will be in a measure remov- 
ed from the earth, sothat it will be 
vastly more productive for the sup- 
port of its inhabitants. I find that 
some have thought it not extravagant 
to suppose the human race would 
double once in 25 years, or at a very 
moderate computation, once in 50 
years, during the millennium. Now, 
sir, in reading the opinion that tlie 
millennium will last 360 000 years, I 
aim at a loss to discover where, and 
how, the human species so prodigious- 
ly multiplied can exist. I have not 
indeed followed the train of thouglit, 
naturally suggested by the above 
opinion, so far as to calculate what 





the number would amount to, if the 
human race should double once in 
50 years, or even once ina century, 
for a period of 360,000 years. I have 
thought it possible, that im the glow 
of feeling, produced by the contem- 
plation of so animating a subject, 
the authors alluded to, might be too 
sanguine in their calculations; nor 
have I forgotten the suggestion of 
Pr. Hopkins, that probably in the 
millennium, men, by mounds and 
dykes, will rescue vast tracts of land 
from the dominion of water; tracts 
sufficient to support many mulions of 
people. I have suppesed that the 
human race will double only once in 
6800 years. This sir, ] trust you will 
admit, is a very moderate computa- 
tion. I have also supposed that the 
human race might be so diminished, 
by divine judgments, previously to the 
millennium, that at its commence- 
ment, there would not be more than 
half i 1e present number. Now Lfind 
that in doubling once in GOOO years, 
during the period thus assi: oned for 
the continuance of the millennium, 
there will be at teast 80,000,G00,000 
of inhabitants to every square fuot on 
the surface of the globe, including wa- 
ter as well as land. 1 am perplexed, 
sir, to conceive how 50,000,000,000 
can exist on a square foot of the 
earth, and before | can embrace tke 
opinion of these writers, 1 must re- 
quest you, or some of your Corres- 
pondents, to infurm me. 

I have indeed qpentronan whether 
the advecates for a millennium of 360,- 
060 years, might not have embraced 
the opinion of some philosophers, that 
the earth, which, they suppose, was 
originally very small, is constantly 
increasing ia size, though i do not 
find that these authors have advanced 
such an opinion. Supposing this 
might be their scheme, | have on this 
liypothesis, attempted to remove my 
difficulties. If 1 admit the earth 
should grow to a globe equal in di- 
ameter, tothe diameter of the moon’s 
orbit, or 480,000 miles, I still find 
that in the last period there will be no 
less than 20,000,000 of jnhabitants to 
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each square foot, on the surface of 
such a globe, so thatumy perplexities 
are nat, by this hypothesis, at all re- 
jieved. 

Again, if I suppose the atmosphere, 
which surrounds the earth to under- 
go some miraculous change, so that 
mankind might live in it above the 
earth’s surface, I still am not satisfi- 
ed; for, if an atmosphere adapted to 
this purpose surrounded the earth in 
every direction, to the distance of 
249,000 miles, about 13,000,000,- 
000, must inhabit every cubic mile of 
this atmosphere. . 

How Mr. Editor, can these things 
be ? f am unwilling to reject any doc- 
trine of revelation, and [am almost 
equally unwilling to embrace an 
opinion, until | ean perceive that it 
dees not contradict reason. If the 
above opinion respecting the millen- 
nium, is so plainiy revealed, as these 
writers seem to suppose, | hope the 
subject may yet be so illustrated that 
I can see the conclusiveness of the ar- 
guments by which it is supported.— 
‘Till then I must conclude there is 
some defect in my vision, or appre- 
hension. 

‘Though perplexities of such mag- 
nitude do not meet me on_ read- 
ing the calculations of Dr. Bellamy, 
still I find difficulty in subscribing 
io his glowing representations of the 
vast increase of mankind. Sup- 
posing the human race doubles once 
in fifty years, which is no more than 
1¢ thinks may be the fact, and with 
which opinion President Edwards, 
and Dr. Hopkins coincide; suppos- 
ing further, one half of the earth to be 
habitable, and the human race to be 
one half as numerous, at the com- 
mencement of the millennium, as they 
now are; the result is, that in the last 
period of the millennium, there will be 
more than 4,100,000 to a square mile. 
This is more than 40 to a square rod, 
and how these are to subsist, I am ut- 
terly at aloss to conceive. I cannot 
discover how 20, or 10, or even one, 
can find sufficient sustenance on a 
Spot of earth, 16 1-2 feet square. 1 
therefore find it difficult to embrace 


the clear and mathematical demon- 
stration of Dr. Bellamy,* which 
proves that more than 17,000 will 
finally be saved for one that is lost ; 
and the still more sanguine opiniog 
of Dr. Hopkins, that there “‘ will be on 
earth at the same time many millions 
of millions of people.” 

Another argument in favor of this 
extended view of the millennium, and 
which seems rather addressed to our 
benevolence, than our reason, is, that 
it wil! afford opportunity for the salva- 
tion of vastly more than a millennium 
ef only one thousand years. ‘this, it 
is alleged, will be more glorious to 
God, and honorable to Christ. It 
will more illustriously display di- 
vine mercy, and more completely de- 
feat the prince of darkness. If the 
argument is valid, why does it not, 
with equal force plead for a still 
longer miliennium ? Why not con- 
tinue the world, and the reign of the 
Messiah, on earth indefinitely, for 
surely in this way the number of the 
saved would be vastly increased ; and 
if mere length of time, or Increase of 
the number redeemed by grace, sovil- 
lusttiously advances the divine glory, 
and enhances the honor of the Messi- 
ali’s victory, why should not that state 
of things continue without end? Ee- 
nevolence surely can never be satisfied 
with saving, if nothing but the num- 
ber saved is to be regarded: and can 
we not use arguments apparently as 
plausible for continuing the millenni- 
um longer, as for extending it to 360,- 
OOO years ? Is it however, essential to 
the honor of our Lord’s mediatorial 
character, that thousands and millions 
should be saved for one that is lost.— 
‘The points which I wish you, Mr. Ed- 
itor, or the advocates for a 360,000 
years millennium, to settle, are these: 
does the glory of God and of Christ, 
and the happiness of heaven, consist 
in the numbers which are saved ? 

Thus, sir, I have stated my per- 
plexities, ana if youcan devise some 
method of relief you will much oblige 

A Country SusscriBer. 


* Works, vol. 1, p. 512. 
t Sys. of Diy. 2d vol. 2d part, p. 74? > 
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For the Christian Spectator. 


On the abuse of Religious Institu- 
tions and Rites. 


F rw efforts of the prince of dark- 
ness have been more successful, than 
those to pervert, and abuse the rites 
and institutions of religion. In such 
efforts, his hostility to the divine gov- 
ernment, which is always the same, 
does not appear in its usually revolt- 
ing form. On this account, it excites 
the less alarm, and provokes the less 
opposition. The truth of these re- 
marks will be evinced by a slight at- 
tention to facts. 

Let us look, first, at the institution 
of divine worship. The earliest ac- 
count we have oi ‘this institution, par- 
ticularly in respect to place, is found 
in the twenty-first chapter of Genesis, 
“ And Abraham planted a grove in 
Beersheba, and called there on the 
name of the Lord, the everlasting 
God.” This grove was doubtless the 
place of worship, not only for Abra- 
ham, but also for his family. To 


this consecrated spot they statedly re- 
sorted, and paid their devout homage 


to that Almighty Being, who regards 
less the place of w orship, than the heart 
of the worshipper. Satan observed 
with a jealous eye, an institution so 
well calculated to establish the king- 
dom of God, and to undermine his own, 
He, however did not deem it expedient 
to attack it directly. He chose rather 
to institute forms of worship of his 
own. Accordingly: he built groves, 
and consecrated them to idolatry.— 
These were soon used as places of 
worship by all the surrounding hea- 
then nations; and subsequently by 
the Israelites themselves ; for at cer- 
tain periods of their history, we find 
groves planted on every high hill, not 
as places forthe worship of the true 
God, but as retreats for idolatry. 
Afterwards divine worship was re- 
stricted to the tabernacle and temple.* 
What use did Satan make of this new 
arrangement ? He went and did like- 
* The tabernacle and temple are some- 
times used the one for the other in the sa- 
cred scriptures. See i. Sam. 1,9, and iil. 


3—also, Jer. x. 20. 


wise. He influenced his worshippers 
to erect buildings, and degicate them 
to their several deities. Hence we 
read of the temple of Baal, in Sama- 
ria; the temple of Rimmon, at Damas- 
cus; the temples of Nisrock and Bel, 
at Babylon; of Chemosh and 
loch, on Mount Olivet ; and the tem- 
ple of Diana, at Ephesus. So much 
have these temples contributed to 
the advancement of Satan’s kingdom, 
and of course so much have they been 
approved by him, that he continues 
the use of them, to this very day. In 
every part of the heathen world they 
may now be seen, as so many monu- 
ments of his crafty policy. 

A similar abuse has been made cf 
the priesthood. No sooner had God 
set apart men to officiate in his tem- 
ple, than Satan, profiting by this ex- 
ample, filled his temples with priests. 
In the time of Elijah, the prophets of 
Baal were four hundred and fifty, and 
the prophets of the grove, four hun- 
dred. 

Who can estimate the gain which 
Satan has derived from his priest- 
hood ? His priests, let it be remem- 
bered, are not found in heathen tem- 
ples only. On his list must be plac- 
ed all those, who, though ministering 
in the sanctuaries of Jehovah, daub 

with untempered mortar, and handle 
the divine word deceitfully. 

In connection with the institution 
of public worship, we may notice the 
abuse which has been made of the 
sacraments. How has baptism been 
perverted from its original use! In- 
stead of being regarded merely as an 
* OUTWARD AND VISIBLE siGNn of an 
inward and spiritual grace,” it is by 
many viewed as the * srace” itself. 
By the external application of water, 
they suppose a divine purity to be 
communicated to the soul, by which it 
is fitted for communion and fellow- 
ship with God. This delusion of the 
Adversary is of no modern invention. 
It may be traced back to the com- 
mencement of that darkness which 
early overspread the christian church : 
nor has it wanted the sanction of great 
names. Even Constantine delayed 
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receiving the rite of baptism, till near 
the close of life, that he might enter 
into the presence of his Maker with- 
out snot or blemish. 

There is another abuse of this rite. 
Satan sometimes uses it as a means of 
promoting _ levity. In some coun- 
tries, nay, in some parts of our own 
country, a practice has prevailed of 
providing an entertainment on occa- 
sion of the baptism of a child. In 
this case, the rite is administered at a 
private house, and friends and neigh- 
bors are invited to be both witnesses 
of the solemnity, and guests at the 
feast. After the baptismal service is 
ended, all partake of the entertain- 
ment, ‘and the scene closes with music 
and dancing. This is what, in the 
vocabulary of fashionable life, is de- 
nominated a baptismal bald. 

The sacrament of the supper has 
perhaps, been no less abused than that 
of baptism; and abused too in the 
same way, viz. by attaching to it an 
efficacy, which it does not possess.— 
The eucharist is to many Protestants, 
what extreme unction is to the Pa- 


pists, an insurance against the pow- 
ers of darkness, and a passport to the 


kingdom of glory. Hence, numbers 
are anxious to receive the consecrat- 
ed elements; at least, upon their 
deathbeds. However great the 
debt ofsin, which they may have ac- 
cuinulated, they imagine it, to be all 
eancelled, by this act. In this way, 
their consciences, which had other- 
wise been filled with terror and alarm, 
are lulled into a state of repose. We 
may rest assured, that Satan will nev- 
er seek to abolish the christian sacra- 
ments, while he can thus turn them 
to his own account. 
The rites of sepulture also, the last 
sad offices to be performed for a fel- 
low worm, have been greatly abused. 
Whatever circumstantial disagree- 
ments there may be in funeral obse- 
quies ,as performed by different class- 
es of men; reason and revelation 
both dictate that they should be per- 
formed with solemuity. Every thing 
of the nature of levity, should be far 
removed from the house ef mourning. 


gone, 


Indeed, one would suppose that the 
burial of a friend, (perhaps the near- 
est on earth,) is an event so solemn, 
SO calculated to detach the mind from 
earthly vanities, and fill it with the 
momentous concerns of futurity, that 
even Satan himself would not attempt 
to convert it into an occasion of sin. 
But the fact is otherwise. How often 
has he turned the house of water sis 
into a house of feasting and revelry! 
It is customary in some parts of the 
world to give funera] entertainments. 
For this purpose, large sums of money 
are expended. It is not unusual to 
see men making laborious prepara- 
tion for the feast to be given at their 
own funerals! Casks of the richest 
wine are selected many years before- 
hand, and laid up in store against the 
mournful—festive day. After the 
corpse of such a man is deposited in 
the grave, the mourners and friends 
return to the house of the deceased ; 
not to make a pious improvement of 
the event ; ; not to converse about the 
interesting realities of that world to 
which their deceased friend has just 
and whither they themselves 
must so soon go; but to engage ina 
scene of mirth ‘snd’ intoxication! How 
sottish, how brutal, for creatures thus 
to “ frolic on eternity’s dread brink !” j 
It is also to be remembered that 
there are certain days which Satan 
especially perverts to the purposes of 
iniquity. ‘The Sabbath is one of 
them. On no other day perhaps is 
so much sin committed. ‘“ Stolen 
waters are sweet, and bread eaten in 
secret is pleasant.” The very fact 
that men are prohibited finding their 
own pleasure and performing their 
own labor on this day, makes them 
more solicitous to do boil ~As Satan 
persuaded Adam and Eve that the 
prohibition of God, regarding the fruit 
of the tree of know ledge, was unrea- 
sonable, and therefore ought not to be 
obeyed ; so he persuades multitudes 
to disregard the sabbath, by i insinua- 
ting that the law requiring its sancti- 
fication is unnecessarily strict. We 
are not, however, to suppose that Sa 
tan would abolish the sabbath. No; 
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he is not unwilling that men should 
generally abstain from labor on this 
day ; for it is of their idleness that he 
avails himself. All who are not en- 
gaged in the service of God, he em- 
ploys. a d who can count the r num- 
ber of his servants? How many are 
walking ied riding out for pleasure, 
er on business! How many are fish- 
ing and hunting! How many are 
drinking and gambling at the tavern ! 
How mauy are every “sabbath closet- 
ted up postii g their books, writing 
letters of business and reading the 


va) 


wee kly eazeites ! 
A day of ‘ordination is another of 
these “yo ‘Lo set apart one to min- 


liar: to commit to him 
thie aaah ‘of souls; to urge him to 
fidelity by motives the most interest- 
ing and powerful; and at the same 
time to warn his people to listen to 
his instructions and profit by his min- 
istrations, on- pa 
ure and their own ruin:—to do ail 
this, in the view even oi the most stu- 
pid, without exciting some serious re- 
ilections, seems hardly possible. The 
impression made on such an occasion, 
might, if not effaced, be in many in- 
stances the commencement 
lite. The enquir’ "therefor 
inthe eouncils of the arc 
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and to wipe off the tear just startin: 
at the rec 
miit, and rush instantly again 
those very scenes ? 
Christias is also one of these abus- 
The nativ ity of Christ is 
assuredly an occasion of joy, as the 
angels testified, “ Beeld I briog you 
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good tidings of great joy, which shall 
be to all people. for unto you is 
born this day, in the city of David, a 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” 
But this joy, let it be remembered, } 

not the joy of maniacs. W,bat would 
be our opinioh of Christ were it form- 
ed irom the conduct of multitudes 
who celebrate his birthday ? That 
he came into the world, not to pre- 
ven?, but to license sin, On Christ- 
mas eve, let any one pass into the 
streets of some of our large towns, 
and pause and listen.—It is not the 
sound of salvation, nor the sighs of 
penitence, nor the shout ef victory 
over sin, but the noise of vain mirth, 
that will salute his ear. They have 
eaten and drunken, and are risen up 
to celebrate the birth of their Saviour; 


but alas ! he is not im all their 
thouchts. 
The first day ef the -ear, or as it 


is common! ly called, new-years, must 
added to the list 
What way-marks are to the traveller, 
certain epochs should be to us in our 
passage through lite. From them, 
we should look back upon the past, 
and survey the future. How natural 
for one on the first day of anew year, 
to take are trospect oj that which has 
cangers he 


ol ab Ise? ~(j day $. 
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just closed: to mark tae 
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he has experienced : and to say * hith- 
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be expected at the commencement of 
anew year. but he who perverts eve- 
ry thing good,has made this day an oc- 
casion of sin. Of all the days in the 
year, probably not one other is so uni- 

formiy wasted in pursuits of van ty 
and sin. Were Mduie express G lesicn oi 

men to waste time and banish serious 
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reflection.we can hardly conceive-how 
or when they could do it more efiect- 
nally. 

In this enumeration of days abused, 
we must not forget that of Thanksdiv- 
jing—an anniversary which has long 
been observed in New-England ; and 
which as I rejoice to learn, is this year 
celebrated in several of the southern 
and western states. How cheering 
the thought that the time may ere 
long come, when ail the inhabitants 
of this great and rising empire, ani- 
mated by a true spirit ‘of piety, shall 
annually unite, on the same day, in 
ofiering thankseiving to God for the 
good land in whieh they dwell, and 
all the other unnumbered - blessings 
which they enjoy: but this day, like 
the others which we have me tioned, 
is shamefully abused. ‘The prepara- 
tion for it is not unfrequently com- 
menced by a violation of the law of 
kindness. JT allude to the shoot ’ng- 
matches with which this part of our 
land abounds. ‘Yosay nothing of the 
other kinds of iniquity committed on 
these occasions; the cruelty practised 
upon dumb animals is disgraceful to 
our character, and sinful in the sight 
of God. Though the Lord in merey 
to man has subjected to him the brute 
ereation, and given him a rieht to use 
animals for his benefit, and even to 
take their, lives when necessary for 
his comfort, yet if man subjects them 
tounnecessary pain and torture, he 
oucht to be regarded as atyrant. “ A 
righteous man (says Solomon \regard- 
eth the life of hisbeast: but the ten- 
der mercies of the wicked are cruel.” 

but the abuse of the day stops 
not here. Multitudes extend their 
views no farther than to a participa- 
tion of the bounties of Providence.— 
i! oan acceptable Thanksgiving, they 

eem nothing requisite but at ible 
richly furnished with the delicacies 
and luxuries of life. Spiritual exer- 
cises are not regarded. © The soul is 
not called upon to bless the Lord for 
Lis benefits. nor 
thankfulness dwell upon their tongues. 


The vift 1S received, but the Giver is 


orgotten. "The abuse of the day ends 


h, 


does the song oft 


ina scene of merriment. “ And the 
harp and the viol,and the tabret, and 
pipe, and wine are in their feasts, 
but they regard not the work of the 
Lord, neither consider the operation 
of his hands.” 

Is it asked what practical use is to 
be made ot the preceding recital ? 
‘The true use undoubtedly is, to guard 
our public festivals and valuable in- 
stitutions, especially those of a reli- 
gious nature, from violation and a- 
buse. ‘This is the only way to make 
them blessings to ourselves or others ; 
the only way indeed to prevent their 
becoming curses instead of blessings 


W.S 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 
Sir, 


The object of the Christian Spec- 
tator, and the plan exhibited in the 
prospectus, have called my attention 
to the work with no small degree of 
interest. ‘ The doctrines inculeated,” 
you say, “will be those which are 
commonly termed ‘the doctrines of 
Gracey’ and which have ever prevail- 
ed in the great body of Congr eg ation- 
aland P resbyterian churches.” This 
is distinctly opening the ground, and 
candidly disclosing the limits which 
your work is designed to occupy 3 ; and 
Sir. in the editorial! paragraph which 
follows the letter of Philalethes, you 
have given proofs of sound discretion 
and unwavering integrity; qualities 
highly requisite in a Christian Specta- 
tor, and which are essential to the ex- 
tensive circulation and usefulness of 
your work. <A sentence in the letter 
of Philalethes excited my attention. 
It occurs under the head in which the 
writer is -urging with much address 
the advantages to be derived from 
the progress of theological science, 
since the days of the Bideumners. te 
says. “ As illustrative of these re- 
marks,” (in which he had attempted 
to show that the statements of doc- 
trines by the Reformers were deiec- 
tive,) “* permit me to express the o- 
pinion, that while Calvin maintained 
the utter insuficiency of man to effect 
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his own conversion to God, in oppo- 
sition to the error, that man possesses 
power, in every respect, adequate to 
such a change, Ais statements are not 
always safe from the charge of sub- 
verting human accountability.” — 
Well, Sir, Calvin’s statements are not 
safe from the charge ;—and what 
then? Is the Bible itself safe from the 

charge of subverting luman account- 
ability ? Did not the Apostle Paul 
meet such a charge in his Epistle to 
the Romans, when treating of the 
sovereignty of God ? 

Having perused the Institutes of 
Calvin,and his Tracts written express- 
ly onthe Freedom of the Will, and on 
predestination, in answer to the formi- 
dable attacks of his assailants, Pighius, 
Castalio and a host of Popish andPela- 
gian opponents,| have yet to be inform- 
ed in what instance Calvin is justly 
chargeable with subverting human ac- 
countability.” ’ But what skall we un- 
derstand trom the apology which 
Philalethes ofiers for Calvin’s weak- 
ness. He says, “ The reason is doubt- 
less to be found in the fect that the 
latter doctrine was not disputed 
ground.”—The latter doctrine I sup- 
pose is that of human accountability. 
Hut in view of the doctrine of divine 
sovereignty, was not this at that time 
disputed ground ? Was any * pass 
fo onset” against Luther and Calvin 
so much occupied as this? viz. that 
the doctrine of predestination sub- 
verted the freedom of the will, and 
the accountability of man? What 
was the inefficient reasoning of Pelag- 
ius against Augustine? It was to the 
same pout. And what more did Ar- 
nunius, than what had been done on 
tliat side trom the days oi the Apos- 
tle Paul? Calvin did see this * pass 
to onset :” but with all his might in 
the scriptures, and alb his majesty of 

mind, he could not prevent the objee- 
tions of depravity against the absolute 
sovereiguty of God. Was this done 
by Gomarus and the Synod of Dorit ? 
Or has the Cerypheus of theology, 
Ldwards, siopped this * pass to on- 
set?” And who that maintains the 
doctriges of grace, as taught in the 
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Westminster Confession of Faith, or 
the Assembly’s Catechism, or in the 
Epistle to the Romans, or in the Bible 
at large, is safe from the charge of 
subverting human accountability, 
from all those who deny the doctrines 
of grace, and indeed from every un- 
sanctified heart ? 

Believing the insinuations of Phila- 
lethes against Calvin and the Reform- 
ers, to be unfounded, and that there 
is a nobler passage to theological ene 
inence than that of decrying the Fath- 
ers of the Reformation, I submitthe 
foregoing remarks to your disposal. 

B. P. 


For the Christian Spectator. 
Paraphrase of Isaiah, LX. Chap. “ Arise, 
shine,” &c. 
Lorn, widow’d, Zion; first-born of the 
skies 5 

Thy morn approac hes » from the dust arise 

On orient hills what new-born splendours 
blaze ! 

Thy Saviour comes; all bail millennias 
days ! 

Though circitng realms their shrouding 
midnight mourn, 

Yet heav'n’s own dayto Zion shall return. 

See trom afar what countless tribes ap- 
pear ; 

To hail thy glories and thy joys to share ' 

From eartl’s remotest shores thy sons shall 


come : 

Awake ; rejoice; receive the wanderers 
home. 

From distant isles his trophies ocean 
pours, 

And stranger kings array their clust'ring 
stores : 


India, her gems that mock the beams o: 
morn ; 

And Oratus pearis thy, sacred brows a- 
dorn ; 

Arabia’s balmy bowers their sweets re- 
sign 5 

And Tyre’s proud dyes with gorgeous 
beauty shine. 

Intensest glory guards thy peerless throne, 

Eis church to bless, where waits the Holy 
One. 

His church to bless, what elouds of pil- 
erims come, 

As wearied doves regain their long lost 
home. 

For thee, what dim seen ships from Tar 
shish shore 


Shall waft thy sons the fav’ring billows 


o'er. 

To deck thy walls, to bid thy tow’rs as- 
cend ; 

See unknow n chieftains, savage tribes, at» 
tend. 
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Qh mourner; heav’n’s own fav’rite, cease 
thy tears, 

Mighty to save thee, lo thy God appears ! 

His smiles shall ceaseless, the rapt bosom 
warm, 

Where fell, in anger, his chastising arm. 

See on thy gates what hallow’d radiance 

ours ! 

Where suppliant bow the tribes of count- 
less shores. 

‘Vo to the realms accurs’d, that mar thy 
Joy 5 

In tenfold might shall heav’n their pride 
destroy. 

For thee Libanus’ matchless groves shall 
rear 

Those fanes august, where heav’n delights 
to hear; 

There thy fall’n foes shall suppliant pay 
their vows; 

There at thy feet the proud oppressor 
bows ; 

Thy peaceful triumphs swell from ev’ry 
tongue ; 

And harps angelic aid the rapt’rous song, 

Hail sacred Zion, heav'n’s select abode, 

Delight of earth, belov’d of Israel's God ! 

‘Though erst forlorn, an exile in the wild, 

Thy children captives, and thy courts de- 
fil'd. 

Thy guilt forgotten, and thy sorrows fled, 

Eternal joy and praise shall crown thy 
head. 

No more shall fraud or force thy shores 


assail. 
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Nor pity weep; nor sorrow swell the 
gale ; 

But peace and love on angel-wings de- 
scend ; | 

Truth light thy path, and justice’ arm de- 
fend. 

No more shall greet thy walls the morning 
ray, 

Nor evening moons shall pour reflected 
day ; 

In pomp divine, behind yon bursting 
skies 

I see heav’n’s uncreated Sun arise. 

Hail ye long giories of millennial years ! 

Hiail dawn of heav’n, when Christi, our 
Sun appears ! 

Beneath his quick’ning beams, where rove 
thine eyes, 

Immortal beauty, fragrance, life arise.’ 

Thy sons, array’d in virtue’s deathless 
bloom, 

From guilt redeem’d, victorious o’er the 
tomb, 

Thy joy, thy life, shall eer thy steps at- 
tend ; 

Thy courts inherit, and thy walls defend. 

Jehovah's arm shall haste the rapt’roug 
day ; 

Rise from the dust, and cast thy fears a- 
way ; 

Thy morn approaches, all thy woes are 
oer, 

Seize thy lost harp, and strains immortal 
pour. 

. © 





Fiebice of New Publications, 


1 Sermon, delivered Sept. 22nd, 
(S18, at the Dedication of the 
New Edifice, erected for the use 
of the Uheological Seminary i 
Andover. By /.3enezer Porter, 
D. D. Bartlet Professor of Sacred 
Rhetoric in the Seminary. Ando- 
ver: Flagg & Gould. 1818. pp. 
30. 


‘T'othe preaching of Professor Por- 
ter, we have listened with interest ; and 
his printed discourses, we have read 
with pleasure. The simplicity and 
purity of his style, the clearness and 
sobriety of his reasoning, and the 
chasteness and glow of his pathos, 
well qualify him to hold the station 
both of a preceptor, and a model, in 
sacred eloquence. In the discourse 
which we have now before us, he sus- 
tains his merited reputation as a writ- 


er of sermons. The text is taken 
from Psalms cxxvii, 1 ; and the gene- 
ral sentiment of dependance on God, 
is treated of in its particular applica- 
tion to the seminary ;—that “all ef- 
forts to promote its prosperity are 
vain, without the divine blessing.”— 
In illustrating this subject, he exhib- 
its the object for which the seminary 
was established: and shews, that the 
attainment of it depends on the bless- 
ing of God. The object he exhibits, 
in the purpose of the founders, “ to 
promote the glory of God, and the 
salvation of men, by multiplying the 
number of pious, able, and orthodox 
preachers of the gospel.” This part of 
the discourse is employed in extolling 
the object, by an able support of the 
necessity of piety, ability, and ortlio- 
doxy, to qualify for the sacred office. 
‘The dependan¢e of the seminary for at- 
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taining this object, on the blessing of 
God,is next illustrated under three par- 
ticular heads—that his blessing is neces- 
sary to prepare suitable pupils, 
guide properly their studies, and to 
furnish the pecuniary means, requi- 
site to the establishment. 

The plan of the discourse is clear ; 
but the nature of his subject leads 
him to be more than usually discur- 
sive. There isan air of case in the 
style, greater than we recollect to 
have seen in his previous performan- 
ces. The discourse is well calculated 
to commend that institution to the 
patronage of the ehurches, in whose 
behalf he pours forth the ardent at- 
tachment of his heart We have no 
censures to offer on the sentiments, or 
the language of the discourse, unless 
we suggest, that instead of * renewed- 
ly,” occurring at the act of dedication, 
* anew” might be substituted as equal- 
ly expressive in regard to the sense,and 
as an authorized word. We are in- 
clined to object to two or three other 
expressions, though we deem it uuue- 
cessary to specify them. 

The external prosperity of the 
theological seminary at Andover, re- 


sulting from the noble munificence of 


its founders and patrons, and the 
generous act which furnished occa- 
sion for preaching this sermon, invites 
us to contemplate, more narrowly, the 
important ¢change which has occurred 


in our country, in the preparation of 


young men for the sacred oftice of the 


bishopric, through the institution of 


theological seminaries; and to en- 
quire, whether the change on the 
whole be advantageous to the inter- 
ests of the kingdom of the Redeemer. 
‘The question we may now happily 
approach in a dispassionate manner 3; 
because that seminary which stood 
foremost in introducing the change, 
has outlived the sectarian jealousies 
and infidel hostilities which the exam- 
ple provoked, and has laid its founda- 
tions too broad and deep to be shaken 
by such attacks. ‘The storm is dissi- 
pated, and the face of nature appears 
lovelier for the scouring. We shall 


not then assume the stern front of 


combatants contending for the estab- 


lishment of such seminaries, or for 
their overthrow. ‘The point of their 
existence is no longer in agitation. 
They are established ; and it is be- 
yond our agency to throw down their 
walls. ‘The change is introduced in- 
to our country, and we cannot revert 
to our former situation. ‘Lhe exam- 
ple is followed by every important de- 
nomination of christians in the na- 
tion. May we not therefore enquire 
with the coolness of spectators of the 
change, what is the bearing which 
this new branch, in the institutions of 
our country, is likely to have on ine 
interests of the churclies ? 

The question, it will be seen, re- 
lates not simply to the necessity of pi- 
ety, ability, and orthodoxy in preach- 
ers of the gospel, nor to the impor- 
tanee of increasmmg the number of 
qualified preachers; but assuming 
these positions as true, it leads to a 
further investigation, whether the 
present system be most favorable for 
providing the competent number, 
with the competent qualifications.—- 
With respect to the two first points, we 
shall offer little. ‘They who admit 
that human agency is essential to the 
prosperity of the “kingdom of Christ, 
will not hesitate to say, that the great- 
er the piety and talents brought to the 
work of preaching the gospel, the 
more encouraging is the prospect of 
useiulness. On this point, we willdo 
our readers the favor to quote the 
terse and cogent reasoning of the Pro- 
fessor, in a passage in which he con- 
tends for learning, as a cualification 
for the ministry. 


‘ But it is said, he who is tanght of God, 
needs no human instruction. Without 
questioning the honest zeal with which 
this Opinion is sometimes associated, yet, 
fraucht as it certainly ts, with mischier to 
the cliurch, and hostile as itis to ber best 
efforts to evangelize the worid, it deserves 
a brief examination. 

What then is this special divine influ- 
ence, that is to supersede the necessity of 
learning in a preacher? Ls it dspiration ? 
such as guide ‘d the Apostles, =, by immediate 
suggestion, or infallible superintendence ol 
the Holy Ghost, as to what they should 
speek or do? What evidence does the 
yraetnee exhibit, that ke is the subject oi 
this Jniluence ? Does he offer you lis owa 
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aifirmation ? This may result from fanati- 
cism or fraud. Does he work miracles? 
‘This he cannot do; but this is the only ad- 
equate attestation of a special commission 
from heaven. Will you admit, without 
evidence, and contrary to evidence, the 
claims of this man to inspiration? You af- 
fix the stamp of divine authority to what- 
ever may be uttered, by the caprice of hu- 
man Weakness, or the reveries of enthusi- 
asm. What then becomes of the Bible ? 
Every sermon is a new revelation, adding 
to, or taking from the words of this book ; 


and thatin defiance of the anathema of 


him, who gave it as the only guide of his 
church. 

‘fie question recuys, what is this divine 
influence, that revuders learning unnecessa- 
rv inthe ministry ? Is it sanctifying grace ? 
Then any pious man is fit to be a Christian 
teacher. But a teacher of whom ?—of the 
pious? Every oue of these, by the suppo- 
sition, is fit to be a teacher, and to be his 
teacher. We come then tothe alternative, 
either that God has given no ministry to 
his church, or that he bas qualified and 
called each of its real members to engage 
in this work. llow then is he a God of 
order? ‘If the whole body were an eye, 
‘where were the heaving? If all ite meim- 
‘bers were one member, where were the 
‘hody ? it every individual of the church 
were a guide and leacher, where were the 
church? Willit be said that every pious 
man is at least qualified to teach the un- 
converted? Forwhatend? To commu- 
nicate piely to them? ‘ais is the appro- 
priate work of God. To explain and de- 
tend the Christian system? to enforce its 
doctrines and duties? to tnpress and 
alarm the conscience, by enlightening the 
uidersianding ? This indeed is the appro- 
priate work of the preacher; but to do 
this, he must himself be intelligent and en- 
jigutened. Hf,in every other great concern 
ol lite, knowledye of the business in which 
a man is to engage, is deemed requisite to 
success, Why should this employment be 
an exception ? dis, which is incomparably 
the most important that can be committed 
tv human hands ? It would seem obvious 
to common sense, that he who is to com- 
municale knowledge, must possess it: that 
ie who is to interpret the Bible, must un- 
dersicnd the Bible. As a teacher in the 
church, he must not rest in the attainments 
oi common Christians. His office de- 
mands extensive reading, regular study, 
aid patient research ; with the best helps, 
which the labors of past and present times 
can turnish ; that he may have an accurate 
acquaintance with the facts, precepts, and 
doctrines of the sacred oracles. That his 
sermons inay be his own, and at the same 
lime be rich in thought, he must have men- 
tal discipline. Without the habit of think- 
ing, he may bea vain declaimer, uttering 
words without sentiments, or uttering the 
acnilments of others, which he does not 
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feel, perhaps does not understand ; but by 
such discourses, whether written, or ex- 
temporaneous, his hearers will not be zn- 
structed ; and without instruction, neither 
‘methodical dulness’ in the pulpit, nor 
‘immethodical zeal,’ will make men wise 
unto salvation.” —p. 9-11. 


The argument could hardly have 
been expressed in a smaller compass 5 
and it comprises almost all that is re- 
levant. 

‘Vhey also who are alive to the fact, 
that the greater portion of the world is 
under the dominien of Satan, and that 
the instituted method of rescuing it is 
the ministry of the gospel, will desire 
the company of those who publish it 
tobe great. ‘The Professor observes : 


*T{ is time for the church to know, that 
more than eight thousand, qualified minis- 
ters ave now needed in this Christian coun- 
try. Shall I point you to districts, large 
enough tor independent states, where 
there is an absolute ‘deficiency of such 
ministers ? Shall I say of the country gen- 
erally, that in proportion to the progress of 
our population, there is au alarming ine 
crease ot this deficiency ? Shall [ tell you 
that our beloved and boasted New-Eng- 
land, which, sixty-five years ago had about 
one qualified minister to six hundred souls, 
has now less than one to fifteen hundred ? 
Or shali I carry you from the wide desola- 
tions, along our own Mississippi, to the 
banks of the Amazon and La Plata; and 
thence to the Niger, and the Ganges ; and 
show yor the dreadful darkness in which 
millions of our race are perishing ? 

The American church has sent thirteen 
missionaries to the Eastern Pagans. She 
just lind tor the same sacred enterprise, 
fhousandsinore. But when’? and where ? 
When alas, and where can she find labor- 
ers to build up the desolations of this vas! 
country? The pastors of her own flocks 
she cannot send away. ‘The efforts of her 
zeal must not begin with destroying her 
own hands and eyes, and plucking out her 
own heart. The plain result is, brethren, 
there must be more ministers.” —p. 22-23. 


Assuming these points as granted, 
however, the question opens a broad 
field tor us to traverse, in ascertaining 
the ulterior ones, whether the new 
system of theological instruction be 
most favorable to the suitable qualifi- 
cation of ministers of the gospel, and 
to the increase of their numbers. 

The latter point, of multiplying the 
nynber of ministers, is perhaps but 
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remotely affected by the institution of 
theological seminaries. God only, by 
the gracious operations of his Holy 
Spirit, prepares any of our youth to 
be suitable subjects for the ministerial 
office ; and the efforts which more im- 
mediately induce any of these to fix 
their attention upon the office, who 
would not otherwise, are made by our 
education societies. Theological sem- 
inaries, however, as established in our 
country, are,in a measure charitable 
institutions; intended to afford the 
advantages of theological instruction 
gratuitously, to the needy; and are 
therefore adapted to complete the ed- 
ucation of those whom the societies 
have conducted through the prepara- 
tory stages. Previous to the estab- 
lishment of such chartéred institutions, 
pledged to the faithful discharge of 
their trusts, and holding out the idea 
of fixed character and durable exist- 
ence, there was no proper opportuni- 
ty presented to the public, for the 
consolidation of a charity fund for the 
education of indigent students in the- 


ology; and how estimable such an 
opportunity has appeared in the view 
of a liberal public, the munificent pat- 
ronage hitherto extended to our the- 


ological seminaries may attest. Un- 
like the private schools of the past 
age—for we look upon the establish- 
ment of these seminaries as constitut- 
ing an era in theological education— 
we consider the parish schouls as now 
obsolete—unlike private schools of 
theology, they can, as permanent de- 
positories of charity, more eftectually 
call on the public for assistance; they 
can, as central posts of information, 
more fully ascertain the spiritual wants 
of the nation ; they can, as vital sources 
of circulation, quicken the pulse of 
feeling in our churches ; and by these 
means induce and assist greater num- 
bers of our pious youth, to consecrate 
their talents to Ged, in preaching the 
gospel of his Son. 

In regard to the bearing of theolo- 
logical seminaries on the qualifica- 
tions of their pupils, we might speak 
at much greater length. The weigh- 
tiest considerations to be adduced in 
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opposition to them or in their favor, 
it is obvious, respect this point ; 
and if we do not form too sanguine ex- 
pectations of the force of cur remarks, 
we shall convince our readers that 
these seminaries, possess superior 
advantages for the cultivation of sa- 
cred learning, and the imbaling of a 
spirit of piety, of catholicism, and ot 
missions. We will make no imvidi- 
ous distinctions in our remarks ; al- 
though the discourse which we have 
before us, brings us more immediately 
into contact with a seminary, which 
truth compels us to acknowledge, 
more completely organized and more 
successfully in operation than any 
other. We have a hand for the 
South as well as the East; and we 
can heartily extend to both institutions 
our brotherly salutations and good 
wishes. Both are contending for the 
grand doctrines of the reformation.— 
Both are built on the foundation of 
prophets and apostles, and the cor- 
ner stone Christ Jesus. 

Will it be surmised then by thie 
jealousy of any parish clergyman, or 
the envy of any sectary, that these in- 
stitutions do not hold out superior ad- 
vantages, to any hitherto enjoyed in 
the country, for the acquisition of sa- 
cred learning? “Where else, but in 
such public seminaries, will the theo- 
logical student have access to a com- 
plete and selected library? Where 
else can he have the devoted atten- 
tion of instructors, bestowing all their 
time to their preparations and their 
lectures > Where else will he feel the 
impulse of a common interest excited 
by a regular class ? These advanta- 
ges cannot but be appreciated highly, 
by all who reflect on the subject with: 
enlightened views and liberal feelings: 
and the fact, that our young men, 
devoted to the ministry, ualess pre- 
vented by other considerations, now 
universally flock to the seminaries, to 
enjoy these advantages, testifies that 
they are thus appreciated. ‘The sur- 
mise then will not be made, publicly. 
at this late hour; and the friends of 
the seminaries, have no cause of ap- 
prehension on the subject, except it 
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be that in their ardent pursuit of sa- 
cred learning, the pupils be drawn 
away insensibly to an unhallowed 
thirst for speculation and ambition 
for literary distinction. 

The suggestion now made, brings 
us to consider the bearing of the 
change in the method of theological 
education on a point, by far the most 
important to the welfare of our 
churches—the religious feelings and 
habits of the students. Now the dan- 
ger just intimated, pertains not, we 
apprehend, peculiarly to education 
in seminaries. Were the practice of 
bestowing discriminating honours up- 
on the students, introduced into these 
seminaries, the danger might, m part, 
be attributable to the system: but 
nothing of the kind occurs. The dan- 
geris one then, which threatens the 
corrupt heart of man under any mode 
of instruction, which threatens it in 
every situation in life; the danger of 
“ excessive attacliment to some object 
that withdraws the heart from God. 
The student must find his antidote to 
this evil,” we are quoting the expres- 
sive langnage of our author, “ the 

tudent must find his antidote to this 
whan Alfred found it, as a states- 
man; and Boerhave, as a physician; 
and ‘Thornton, as a merchant :—he 
must find it inhis closet.” Placing 
this danger then on the list of evils 
attached alike to every situation, we 
observe that theological seminaries 
present circumstances, peculiarly fa- 
voradle for the cultivation of a pious, 
eatholic, and missionary spirit. 

Apart thea from the holy vigilance 
and aflectionate persuasives which we 
may reasonably expect that the in- 
strutors of these seminaries will use, 
in cultivating the piety of their pupils 
—and, if we gonsider that the ablest 
pastors of our churches wilt be elect- 
ed to these offices, that menu of tried 
integrity and warm piety, will be ad- 
vanced to these stations.their influence 
must be ereat; the advantages to be 
derived from the society of each oth- 
er, areinealculable. Here nudtitudes 
of our future ene are assembled : 
protessedly devoted to labor, throneh 
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their lives, in the kingdom of Christ. 
The importance of the Zion which 
they profess to love, and of the holy 
office to which they aspire, calls them 
to numerous acts of social devotion. 
In the most favorable situation to im- 
press, pious example difiuses wide its 
benign influence in the seminary.— 
The light enkindled in one heart 
shines on the whole circle. The vi- 
tal heat of one part, circulates through 
the whole system. Could the same 
sum of moral imfluence then be 
brought to act upon the hearts of the 
students, were they scattered abroad 
in parishes? Admit, though we doubt 
the possibility, that m a dispersed sit- 
uation, individuals of this number, 
might be placed in circumstances 
equally favorable to the cultivation 
of piety, is there any likelihood, that 
the whole body would enjoy that a~ 
mount of example, and precept and 
privilege in favor of vital religion, 
which are concentrated in the semi- 
nary. 

The favorable influence of these 
seminaries, in producing a spirit of 
catholicism in their pupils,must be ob- 
vious on the least reflection. Here stu- 
dents of different denomimations, and 
shades of opinion, are associated in 
the same class; contemplate the es- 
sential truths of the gospel, with mu- 
tual belief and interest; join with 
each other, in social acts of religion ; 
learn to love together the kingdom: 
of a common Lord, and commiser- 
ate the children of a common aposta» 
ey: and while conscientiously retain- 
ing their peculiarities, look with com- 
placence on eaeh other as ‘ holding 
the same Head.’ How salutary an in- 
fluence may ministers of the gospel, 
thus educated together, exert on the 
future interests of our churches, in 
healing sectarian jealousies, ‘and 
smoothing the brow of contreversy ; 
ministers, we mean, who warmly es- 
pouse the great doctrines of grace; 
and can make meaner distinctions 
vive way, to av union of efiort and 
feeling in contending for the faith and 
in making men wise unto salvation. 

Nor cap a missionary spirit be se 
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well cultured, as under the present 
circumstances of theological educa- 
tion. For it is to be observed, that 
by assembling together, ina public 
seminary, a large number of those 
-who are. to act as future pastors in 
our churches, they are brought under 
the influence of that missionary spirit 
which is deeply felt by some of 
the number; the facts are pressed 
upon their attention, which disclose 
the moral darkness spread over the 
nations ; they learn to have a fellow 
feeling with that brother, who is to 
spend his days in preaching the gospel 
in the lands of gentilism: and if the 
pulse of piety and charity be not 
chill, the whole body are prepared, 
when called_to the pastoral care, to 
“stand in their lot,’ and call upen 


the churches to rise to the crisis of 


this age of missions. Nor do we ut- 

ter mere conjecture ; but describe 

what is well substantiated by tacts. 
Our remarks, it is obvious, pro- 


ceed on the ground of circumstances 
that are favorable 
such seminaries, to 


in the 
the religious hab- 
its of the students. On such ground 
must our reasoning proceed, and on 
those facts which exhibit the result of 
the seminaries in operation. We do 
not, however, rest all our calculations 
on human streneth; for we would 
adhere to the doctrine which the 
Professor exhibits with such forcible 
eloquence, in this discourse, that all 
religious institutions depend, for the 
security of the valuable ends which in 
their nature they are calculated to ef- 
fect, on the srace of God. 

Some possibly may suggest, that 
our young men in the seminaries, de- 
prive themselves of the parochial hab- 
its, which may be acquired in study- 
ing with private clergymen. We re- 
ply with confidence however, that 
these habits may be very easily ac- 
quired after settlement; and that 
the acquisition of them ‘previous to 
setilement, is an object by no means 
to be put into competition with those 
advantages, which must necessarily 
he surrendered by neglecting the sem- 
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quiring such habits, are not wholly 
lost by residence at the seminary.— 
They may be found in vacations, if 
not in the terms} or sessions. 

After all, it: may be alleged that 
these institutions are mutable. 'T hey 
are indeed powerful instruments of 
good in their present state, it is con- 
ceded; but like all things human, 
they are liable to change; and the 
change once taken place, the power 
of the imstrument will but render it 
more dreadful. ‘hat seminary which, 
in the days of its purity in doctrine, 
spread health and verdure through 
our churches, when, in the vicissitude 
of things human, rendered corrupt, 
will as widely pour forth the ravages 
of death. ‘True; the perversion of 
those seminaries toward which we 
have particularly directed our eyes, 
would do immense evil to the church- 
es of New-England and of our coun- 
try. Our churches, who are looking 
to them for future pastors, the guar- 
dians, professors, and pupils of the 
seminaries, are to be aware of this 
truth; and in view of their depen- 
dence on the Head of the church, 
to implore his efficient and perpetual 
patronage to rest upon tmstitutions 
on which are suspended interests so 
dear, so extensive, so lasting. For 
on what protection but divine, can we 
ultimately rest their welfare? ‘In the 
elevated motives of their founders ? 
In the safeguards of their constitu- 
tions 7’ 

Where other seminaries, whica 
Wisdom encompassed with its precautions, 
and piety consecrated to Christ and the 
church ? Have we torgotten—can we for- 

ret the awful lesson furnished to Christen- 
ree from the school of Doddridge ? 
From the schools of Scotland, of Geneva, 
and of Germany /"—p. 2 


qr 


~ 


Let such evils befall our beloved 
seminaries, however—tfar be that day 
of calamity !—they are evils to be met, 
not by abandoning the system, but by 
the erection of other semimaries on a 
purer foundation. ‘These particular 
institutions will have alienated them- 
selves from the King of Zion, but he 


rs 


inary. Besides; opportunities for ac- can shew them that his cause is not 
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indissolubly connected with their a- 
gency, and that he can build up his 
church by other hands. 

Shall we however abandon a good 
institution, because it is liable to per- 
version ? Shall we shrink from in- 
creasing our energies in aid of reli- 
gion, through the distrusttul sugges- 
tion, that they may one day prove 
traitorous ? Shall we as individuals 
forbear to ciothe ourselves with the 
panoply of heaven, lest our weapons 
should one day be turned against the 
Great Captain of salvation? Or shall 
those public bodies,who, under the in- 
pulse of this age of beneficence, have 
pledged themselves, in face of heaven 
and the world, to aid the cause of 
the Redeemer, draw back from their 
responsibilities, through the appreken- 
sion that their augmented strength 
shall one day rebound with destrue- 
tion on Zion r No, the Redeemer calls 
us not to droop under such fears ; 
but to summon boldly the most pow- 
erful instruments to his service, and 
humbly trust in his providence for 
their continued allegiance to his glo- 
ry. We will humbly rejoice, there- 
fore, in the establishment of theologi- 
cal seminaries in our country, as be- 
ing powerful auxiliaries to the forces 
of Zion; and devoutly pray, that they 
may continue their course of beneti- 
cence, unimpeded, down to the era of 
the millennium. 

Firmly do we cling to the consol- 
mig picture—though we leave the 
Professor to make, with his own lips, 
the implication of humility in the pas- 
sage—the consoling picture of pros- 
perity, which he presents us respect- 
mig Andover, in the eloquent conclu- 
sion of his discourse. 

“We will cleave to the precious 
and consoling assurance, that God is 
able to. guard the sacred interests, 
which we have, this day, solemnly 
committed to his care and benedic- 
ition. And we know that, if he is 
pleased to bless, with his presence and 
influence, this beloved Seminary, it 
will not only be safe, but will flourish, 
the light and hope of ages to come.— 
Churches, yet to be formed, will look 
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to it for pastors; and generations of 
pagans, yet unborn, will bless the 
name and memory of those, by whose 
instrumentality it was established.— 
When our heads shall all be laid in 
the dust, men more devoted than we, 
to the interests of truth and piety, will 
occupy our places; more fervent 
prayers than -ours. will ascend from 
this Temple; and these little elms, 
that now bend in the breeze, will 
spread their majestic branches, to a- 
dorn a seat of sacred learning, which 
the King of Zion has delighted to hon- 
our. 

‘Then the thousands of Israel, while 
they bow before the throne of mercy, 
with a fervor of faith and devotion, 
kindled by the full beams of millenni- 
al glory,will remember this consecrat- 
ed hill, in their daily supplications ; 
and divine influence will come down 
upon it; ‘as the dew of Hermon, and 
as the dew that descended upon the 
mountains of Zion, where the Lord 
commanded his blessing, even life for- 
evermore |?” 


Letters during a tour through some 
parts of France, Savoy, Switzer- 
land, Germany, and the Nether- 
lands, in the summer of 1817.— 

sy ‘Thomas Raffles, A. M. New- 
York, Kirk and Mercein, 1818. 
J2mo. pp. xii. and 312. 
s00Ks of travels yield to few oth- 

ers, in the pleasure which they af- 
ford. ‘They especially contribute to 
the enjoyment of those who live re- 
tired from the bustle of the world, and 
who are therefore pleased to learn the 
employments and amusements of their 
fellow men. All, indeed, seize with 
avidity the accounts of travels in for- 
eign lands. Every reader feels, in a 
measure, identified with the man 
whose narrative he is perusing ; and 
perhaps no authors have such indul- 
gent critics as the writers of books of 
travels. . The poet has but justly de- 
scribed the feelings which the travel- 
ler excites ; 


‘* He travels andI too. I tread his deck, 


Ascend his topmast, thro’ his peering eyes 
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Discover cquntries ; with a kindred heart 
Suffer his woes, and share in his escapes ; 
While fancy, like the finger of a clock, 
Runs the great circuit,and is still at home.” 


We read a book with increased in- 
terest when acquainted with the char- 
acter of the author. ‘The volume be- 
fore us, is from the compiler of the 
life of Spencer, who was his prede- 
cessor in the sacred office at Liver- 
pool. 

Mr. Raffles embarked in a packet 
at Brighton, and Janded at Dieppe, in 
France. Among the “‘ motley groupe” 
collected onthe quay to witness the 
arrival of the vessel, were many mil- 
itary men. “ ‘Their dress was ex- 
tremely mean and slovenly—and cor- 
responded most unhappily with the 
expression of the countenance, ia 
which one looked in vain for ‘that 
bold and manly air—that dignifi- 
ed and noble independence, which 
are the usual indications of brave- 
ry, and generally associated with 
the profession of a_ soldier. Are 
these, thought I, the men that have 
made monarchs tremble on their 
thrones, and kept ‘he world in awe— 
were they such men as these that 
bere the eagles of Napoleon to the 
gates of Vienna, and reaped the lau- 
rels of France on the fields of Auster- 
litz and Marengo >” A crucifix, on the 
pier, bearing the image of the Saviour 
extended upon it, “carved in wood,as 
large as life, with the Virgin Mary 
weeping at his feet,” apprized Mr. 
R. of his arrival ina catholic coun- 
try. This town, (Dieppe) * is fa- 
mous for its carvings in ivory and 
bone, the principal, almost the only 
purpose to which the art is here appli- 
ed, is the making of crucifixes,and vir 
gins, for the churches and private or- 
atories of the devout Catholics.— 
These articles are to be had in great 
profusion and very cheap.” 

His departure from Dieppe, gave 
Mr. R. an opportunity to witness the 
serutinizing exactness of the police of- 


‘ficers, and the identity, if we may so 


speak, of French passports with their 
prototypes. “Sir S. (the Hon. Sir 


Thomas Stamford Rafiles, Kat,) 
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was the only one of our party closely 
examined and described. He was 
surveyed from head to foot—his look 
--his height—-his dress—his age—the 
colour of his eyes—his complexion— 
all were most accurately ascertained 
and minutely described by the clerk 
in office.” Perhaps no nation equals 


the French in this graphic painting. 
Werecollect an instance ofa foreiga- 
ers being recognised in our own 
country, by a stranger, only from hav- 
ing seen the eopy of his passport, as 
registered at tle time it was given for 
ispection of 


the subsequeat the 
French Police. 

Rouen, forty two miles from Dieppe, 
is the first city of the department 
of the Lower Seine. It is distinguish- 
ed for its manufactories of cotton, 
andis to France what Manchester is 
to Engiand. This city contains 
80,000 inhabitants, and is delightful- 
ly situated on the northern bank of the 
Seine, over which is a bridge of boats, 
that rises and falls with the tide. 

‘¢ Before the revolution, there were 
forty-two convents and thirty-three 
churehes in this city. ‘There are at 
present but five convents and twenty 
churches. - ‘Thirteen of the convents 
are converted iuto ware-houses, and 
post-houses, and are thus rendered 
much more serviceable to the pub- 
ei 

The distance from this place to 
Paris, through Nantes, St. Germain, 
and Malmaison, is from 90 to 100 
niles, 


“¢ About four miles from Rouen, looking 
hack from the summit of a bill, is seen one 
of the finest views in France. In the 
foreground is the Seine, winding through a 
luxuriant valley, and studded with a varie- 
ty of little islands crowned with the richest 
woods. Rouen, with its towers and spires 
appears in the distance, and all around an 
almost boundless extent of country rich in 
cornfields and exyuisite in beauty. Indeed, 
nothing can exceed the height to which 
cultivation is carried every where in Nor- 

mandy. The land coes not appear to be 
as it is with us, in the hands of mighty 
Lords and wealthy Commoners, nor let 
out in immense hivnie of many hundred 
acres—but rather occupied by humble cul- 
tivators of the soi], who have ae more than 
enough to maintain their (asilies,and must 
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therefore, make the most of what they 


have. Hence arises one circumstance 
which, in some parts, certainly injures the 
jicturesque appearance of the country.— 
The land is cultivated in little formal patch- 
es, and straight lines ; here a stripe of clo- 
ver, and there a stripe of wheat, and then 
of potatoes, and so on—this is by no means 

easing to the eye, and gives the sides of 
the distant hills the appearance of a tailor’s 
pattern book unfolded. But the industry 
and prudence it indicates sufficiently atone 
to the lover of mankind, for the loss that 
is sustained by the lover of the pictur- 
esque.’ —p. 32. 


The entrance into Paris, by this 
route, Mr. R. thinks is “ truly magnif- 
icent, and excites in the breast of a 
stranger the highest expectations of 
the metropolis he ts abaut to visit.” 

The first visit which Mr. R. made 
after his arrival in Paris, was to the 
Louvre—the palace of the arts. “The 
edifice is the most extensive -pile of 
building in Paris, where every thing 
is on a grand scale. ‘The gallery 
measures nearly a quarter of a mile, 
and for the grandeur of its design— 
the immensity of its extent—the beau- 
ty of its architecture—and the rich- 
ness of its contents, is unparalleled by 
any edifice in modern Europe.” 

The following extracts, will be 
read with imterest. 


‘ Part of the ground floor of the Louvre 
YS devoted to the specimens of ancient 
sculpture, of which there is an immense 
collection—many of them most exquisite, 
and some of colossal siae. There is some- 
thing awfully sublime, in the impression 
produced upon a contemplative mind, 
passing from hall to hall, and gallery to 
gallery, filled with these noblest efforts of 
the human genius, wrested from the obliv- 
ion of long departed years. As you enter 
every apartinent, a new era in the history 
ofthe world seems to dawn upon you-— 
and you tind yourself surrounded with the 
most illustrious beings, by whose genius 
and whose actions it was distinguished and 
adorned. Centuries there dwindle into 
hours and mihutes—you pass from age to 
age as yeu move trom room to room, and, 
in the lounge of a moruing, you seem to 
have communed wits the greatest charac- 
ters that have appeared upon the busy 
theatre of the ancient world. 
days—-months and years might be devoted 
to the examination of these most interest- 
ing objects; and, after all, the eye of the 
connoisseur, and the mind of the chris- 
Man philosopher, would discover pew 
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beauties, and suggest fresh trains of 
thought.” —pp. 42, 43. 


The number of articles in sculp- 
ture, is three hundred fifty-five, to 
which fifteen apartments are devot- 
ed. 


‘Ascending from the sculptures by 2 
most magnificent, and what might almost 
be denominated a colossal staircase, you 
enter the rooms devoted to the works of 
modern artists. This collection is extreme- 
ly fine and very extensive. Our Somerset | 
House is not to be compared with these 
anti-chambers of the Louvre. But when 
you enter a gallery nearly a quarter of a 
mile in leugth, hung on either side with 
the finest works of all the celebrated mas- 
ters that have ever flourished, you can 
scarcely conceive the scene a reality. It 
is like some splendid effort of enchantment 
—the mind is overwhelmed and bewilder- 
ed by such sublime combinations of art— 
the eye is lost in the vast and original per- 
spective—aud it is long ere you can recov- 
er from the impression of so much gran- 
deur to fix your attention on any individu- 
al portion of the stupendous whole. As 
you advance, the genius of every age and 
every nation of modern Europe appears to 
instruct, entertain, and delight you—you 
cease to regret the loss of men who were 
the boast of their country, and the glory of 
their times for here they survive, immorted 
in their works—while, by their magic 
power, the events of remotest ages and 
their illustrious dead, rise to meet your eg- 
raptured gaze, and look intently on you 
from the canvass they have made to live.” 
—pp. 43, 44. 


The following reflection is in the 
genuine spirit of a minister of the 
gospel of peace, and affecting to ev- 
ery true friend of God and man. 


* But to a contemplative mind, a visit to 
the Louvre must be always pregnant with 
the deepest interest, connected, as that ed- 
ifice has been, with some of the most im- 
portant and affecting scenes in the history 
of France, aud some of her greatest and 
most celebrated men. Nor could IJ forget, 
a3 I passed through its apartments, that 
round the'walls of that very palace, now 
the peaceful retreat of genius, and the con- 
secrated asylum of the arts, the groans ot 
the dying protestants arose to heaven for 
vengeance, throngh five successive days of 
massacre and blood—while ‘kill, kill, kill,’ 
was the incessant ery of the accursed 
Charles IX, who stood at the windows, @ 
demon in a human form—to animate his 
ruffians when weary of their work, and 
fire uponthe miserable fugitives that came 
within hic reack.”’—pp. 46, 46. 
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Mr. R. next visited the botanical 
garden of Paris. [is description of 
this fine establishment, is interesting 
—we have room for only the con- 
cluding reflection. 


‘* The Jardin des Plantes should certain- 
iy be visited immediately aiter the palace 
of the Louvre: for the former must have 
a tendency to correet any undue impres- 
sion of the greatness and the power of man 
which may have been excited bya sur- 
vey of the latter. Here the builders of 
palaces, and the masfers of the chisel and 
the pencil sink into insignificance before 
the grandeur—the symmetry—the beauty 
—the variety of HIS works, who built all 
things, and is infinitely excellent in all he 
made. The humming bird and the butter- 
flv, the topaz and the sapphire, throw a 
dimness and a coarseness over the delicate 
touches of a Titian, and the rich colouring 
of a Claude while the haughty Louis 
might see the splendour of his coronation 
robes eclipsed by many a simple flowér 
that blooms within these fair retreats — 
‘Oh ! Lord, how excellent are thy works, 
in wisdom hast thou made them all.’ ”"—p. 
48. 


Mr. R. has given an account of the 
execution of Louis XVI. froin the 
simple and afiecting narrative of the 
Abbe Edgeworth, the king’s atten- 
dant confessor ; who was so near his 
royal master, when the fatal blow was 
struck, that his face was sprinkled 
with the blood. 

The following passage centains a 
fine description of the gaiety, frivolity 
and fickleness of the Parisians. Its 
correctness is abundantly confirmed, 
hy events within the memory of man, 


* But the history of Paris, for the last 
dhirty years, has been like the ebbing and 
the flowing of the sea—the impressions of 
one revolution, however deep, lave been 
rapidly effaced by the quick succession of 
another—and whether ihe tide has ceased 
its dreadiul alternations, is, with some, a 
doubtful question, but one by which the 
majority of the people are, perhaps, but 
little troubled. Let them have their a- 
musements and their pleasures, and it is 
enough for them—the theatre—the Palais 
Royal—and ihe Boulevards, absorb and 
captivate them. The dice or the amour 
afford sufficient occupation for the mind— 
and with pursuits like these they are con- 
tont and happy, if, indeed, the artificial 
gayety which they awaken can deserve 
the name of happiness, till the voice of 
stme commanding intellect arouse ihem, 


and they turn from their pleasures to abet 
the schemes of his ambition, or to follow 
in his career of blood.” —p. 56. 


In the Luxembourg, among the 
many pictures from the pencil of Da- 
vid, whose works are universally and 
deservedly admired, one excited ,par- 
ticular attention. 


* There is one picture, however, in the 
Luxembourg, which has haunted me ever 
since I saw it, and the impression of whick 
I shall not easily loose. Its subject is the 
flight of Cain. There is a terrible sublimi- 
ty throughout the piece, which transfixes 
the spectator, in astonishment and horror, 
before it. Every expression of terror—ot 
remorse, and of anguish is thrown into the 
murderer’s countenance, and there is ago- 
ny in every muscle of his distracted frame. 
Every living thing seems to recoil before 
him as he flies—and ail nature is terribly 
illumined by the tightnings of Almighty 
vengeance that flash upon the wretched 
fugitive.’’—p. 58. 


The subjoined extract, conveys 
some idea of the extent of vice in 
Paris, aud the origin of those numer- 
ous suicides which give sucha hor- 
rid aspect to its history. We do not 


suspect any exaggeration. We rath- 
er fear that of the dreadful tale of im- 
purity and blood, the one half has not 
been told. 


‘‘ The first floor is chiefly composed of 
coilee-houses, eating-rooms, and = apart- 
ments for gambling ; while the upper sto- 
ries exhibit scenes of licensed debauchery, 
beyond the power otf the flthiest pen to de 
scribe. Pleasure; impurity, and fraud, 
seem to have made this their strongest 
hold—their favorite resort. From these 
haunts of villainy—these last retreats of the 
ruined and the desperate, the flames of the 
rovolution were abundantly supplied with 
fuel. Many a frantic monster, during tha! 
dreadful period, rushed from these eells of 
infamy, raging like a demon from the bot- 
tomless pit, to scatter around him ‘ fire- 
brands, arrows and death’—to exult in the 
ghastly spectacles of the guillotine—te 
laugh amid the shrieks of the Abbaye, and 
to shout vive la nation, vive la republique, 
as the warm blood of his neighbours ana 
friends, perhaps even of his kindred, flow- 
ed at his feet! and still this nest of impuri 
ty retains its dreadful pre-eminence above 
all other haunts of vice ; and many an un- 
happy youth, cursing the hour that he en- 
tered its infernal gates, in darkness and 
despair, hurries from its gambling table or 
its brothel,to consummate his misery inthe 
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waters of the Seine. 


Of this fatal issue, 
melancholy instances are perpetually oc- 
curring. A building is appropriated for 
the reception of the bodies discovered in 
the river; and scarcely a morning dawns 
that does not add to the disgusting groupe, 
and bring some broken-hearted parent to 
recognize the lifeless body of alost and ru- 
ined child ! Sy tala 

The quantity of vice in Paris, is, indeed, 
immense, and its varieties are almost un- 
bounded. Every species of impurity and 
erime that can, or cannol be conceived, Is 
perpetrated here without apprehension or 
restraint, and I have heard of things at 
which decency crimsons and humanity 
turns pale, as by no means rare or secret, 
but of notorious and habitual occurrence 
in its haunts of vice. To speak of a ‘ state 
of morals,’ in connexion with such a con- 
dition of society, were only to degrade the 
term. ‘They seemto have no moral sense 
—no external standard or inward percep- 
tion, or feeling of right and wrong. Incli- 
nation and expediency appear to be the 
two great laws by which they act, and 
whatever these may dictate they immedi- 
ately perform—‘ working all inanner of 
iniquity with greediness.’ Ispeak not of 
vobbery and murder, or the vulgar vices of 
imtemperance—for these they seem to 
have but little taste, and drunkenness sel- 
dom disgraces their streets, but refer chief- 
ly to the vices that connect with avarice 
and lust—that gather round the gaming 
table, and crowd within the precincts of 
the brothel. Still, however, these, black 
and abominable as they are, under any cir- 
cumstances, do not stalk abroad, as in 
some cities of the continent at noon-day, 
and utter their horrible shibboleth—their 
dialect of death in your ears as you pass 
along the streets, but they abide in their 
own execrable haunts, *and await, in the 
deep recesses of their polluted temples, 
the coming of devotees to their accursed 
shrines. 

From this circumstanee, the city of Pa- 
ris appears to be more pure than really 
is. You may walk up and down its public 
streets and most frequented avenues with- 
aut oifence or disgust—pity, indeed, may 
he excited, at the frivolity, and gayety of 
a people, who, if they feit their national 
degradation before their fellow men, and 
their moral delinquency in the sieht of 
God, would clothe themselves in sack- 
cloth, and weep, if it were possible, in the 
anguish of their spirit, tears of blood. But 
what they are in the sight of God, is a 
fhought, perhaps that never occurs to 
them.” —pp. 60—63. 


Mr. R. states what he conceives to 
be the feeling of the French people in 


regard to the present government of 


1 C . : 
that country, and the trae policy of the 
“ourt. 
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‘« J alluded, in my last, to the feeling that 

revails amongst the thoughtful and en- 
fichtened, respecting the present state of 
France. To what I then said, I ought to 
add, that the general impression is in fa- 
vor of the king. He is considered a mild 
and benignant prince—anxious for the 
welfare of his people. But alas! the peo- 
ple are restless and turbulent, and a mon- 
arch of less amiable qualities would suit 
them better. - The exploits and enterprises 
of their former ruler have rendered them 
a martial people—their ears have been ac- 
customed to the shouts of victory—their 
eyes to the pomp and splendor of military 
spectacles—and their vanity has been fiat- 
tered by the spoils of conquered nations 
collected in their capital.” Destitute, then, 
of that moral principle which exults when 
the wrongs of the injured are redressed— 
and those domestic habits and attachments 
which are favorable to the cultivation of 
the arts of peace, how can it be expected 
that they should sit down at once, con- 
tented in the tranquility that has settled on 
the ruins of their independence—that 
throws them back upon themselves to 
brood upen their national degradation~ 
and gives them leisure to contemplate the 
proud and giddy eminence from which 
they have fallen. It must be expected, 
that after the cessation of such a tempest, a 
considerable agitation should long be felt, 
and it will be well, indeed, if the elements 
are not gathering strength for another 
storm. Perhaps, while the present mon- 
arch lives,no immediate danger need be 
apprehended. If he should adopt a liberal 
and enlightened policy-—if he should un- 
shackle himself from the fetters which a 
superstitious and mercenary priesthood 
are striving, but too successfully, to rivet 
on him—if he should adopt efficient plans 
for the instruction of the rising generation 
in the principles of the bible, which are 
those of morality, loyalty, and peace—and 
if God, by whom kingsrule and princes de- 
cree justice, should spare him for a few 
years, to toster and to cherish these wise 
and salutary measures, the danger will be 
greatly lessened. By the influence ofsuch 
an education, pure and upright principles 
will be instilled into the minds of the ris- 
ing population—domestic virtues will be 
inculcated, and domestic habits formed— 
tiie national character will become more 
benevolent and mild—and the people, re- 
covered frem the wild and feverish dreams 
of anarchy and conquest, will learn how 
much more condueive ta their real inter- 
ests and genuine happiness, is the calm and 
steady process of affairs, beneath the au- 
spices ofa legitimate and paternal prince, 
than the impetuous torrent that hurried 
them along, in wild and giddy transport, 
in the guilty schemes and boundless pro- 
jects of a proud usurper.—pp. 65, 66. 


Ve have long wished to know 
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more of the social state of Paris. Mr. 
R. has furnished us with the desired 
information. It exhibits the French 
in their dishabille. 


‘Perhaps the secret of all this, in a great 
measure, is, that there is nothing like do- 
mestic life in Paris. You will hardly find 
a comfortable family circle there. Mar- 
riages are, for the most part, contracts 
formed for convenience and not for love. 
From such connexions, what can be ex- 
pected but alienation and distance—infi- 
delity and adultery. Accordingly, I am 
informed, it is no uncommon thing in Pa- 
ris, fora married woman to have what is 
ealled her L’ami de maison, who visits her 
as often as he pleases, without any inter- 
ruption from the lady’s lawful husband— 
to whom the boudoir of his mistress is al- 
ways sacred—and who is so necessary an 
evil in the house, a thing so generally tol- 
erated, that, in many cases, he actually 
bears his part in the expenses of the estab- 
lishment. The lady, of course, allows to 
her husband the liberty she takes, and he 
is sent abroad to find a similar post of hon- 
our in some other house, to that which he 
suffers the beloved of his wife to occupy 
inhis own. From such a state of things, 
therefore, every shadow of domestic inter- 
course and association is excluded. A fam- 
ily table is seldom spread—a family circle 
is seldom gathered. They repair to the res- 
taurateurs to dine—to the cafes for coffee, 
andto the theatre or even worse resorts, 
for the evening’s occupation and amuse- 
ment. Thus they live m public—eat and 
drink in public—and one might almost im- 
azine, from their fondness for publicity, 
that they would sleep in publie—or never 
sleep at all. Pleasure—exhibition, and in- 
trigue, seem to be the great ends of their 
existence. To the nobler pursuits and oc- 
cupations, that become arational, accoun- 
table, and immortal creature, they seem 
utterly lost. With the being of a God, or 
a future state, there is nothing, above 
eround, in Paris, that has the remotest 
tonnes ion, except, indeed, the churches, 
which ave the haunts of the deadliest su- 
perstition, and consecrated to the pom- 
pous worship of the image of the beast.— 
From the classic air of the public edifices, 
and the mingled superstition and impurity 
ef the people, one might almost fancy 
one’s selfin ancient Athens, surrounded 
by a thousand temples and a thqusand al- 
iars consecrated to the deities of lou and 
pieasure ; and a population, the fundamen- 
tal maxim of whose practical, if not avowed 
atheism, is ever present to their mind, and 
ever operative in their conduct.—Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die !”-—pp. 
74—-76. 


The. national institute of France is 
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divided into four classes—“ the first 
devoted to the study of natural philo- 
sophy, chemistry, and the mathemat- 
ics—the second, to thie cultivation of 
French literature—the third, to histo- 
ry and ancient literature; and tlie 
fourth, to the fine arts. It comprises 
the most eminent literary and scien- 
tific characters of the day, and cor- 
responds’ with the learned of every 
nation.” 

In the royal library are “ 358,000 
printed books, and 72,000 volumes of 
MSS. and public records,—besides 
5000 volumes, containing the works 
of the most eminent engravers from the 
invention of the art, to the present 
time. ‘There is also a pair of globes, 

eighteen English feet in diameter.” 

‘Tt is worthy of remark, and re- 
dounds greatly to the glory of France, 
that this library is open daily, and 
that the meanest plebeian, as weil as 
the Peer or the Monarch, can have 
free access to it—whether the object 
be amusement or study. 

Paris contains an * asylum for the 
aged, anda Hotel des Invalides,” for 
the reception of old soldiers, on the 
plan of Greenwich and Chelsea Hos- 
pitals. 

Mr. R. by ascending to the Gallery 
which surrounds the Pantheon, enjoy- 
ed a fine view of the Capital of 
France. Contemplating the exten- 
sive and splendid scene, asa christian 
philosopher, he exclaims : 


‘« This vast population that breathe and 
move beneath me—and whose noise as- 
cends like the throbbings of the heart ofa 
mighty empire: what are their pursuits— 
their expectattons—and their aims :-—They 
are immortal—there is a life beyond the 
grave—there is another city and a iairer 
land! Are they alive to their high and 
eternal destiny—are they conscious of 
their responsibility at the tribunai ot God— 
are they seeking the riches—the enjoy- 
ments—the habitations—-and the honours 
ot another world? Itis said ot Xerxes, that 
he wept when he surveyed the million ; that 
surrounded him on the plains of Asia, and 
reflected, that in a hundred years they 
would be no more. The Redeemer of 

mankind, from a tar nobier motive, had 
ioaueaiion on the multitude when he saw 
the m as sheep without a sh ephe \ed. And 

ell may the caristiag phil lay! Luro pas’ 
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weep, when he contemplates the infidelity, 
frivolity, and vice, in which that vast pop- 
ulation are sunk, upon whose majestic city 
he has gazed with admiration and de- 
light.”—pp. 92, 93. 


To the generality of our readers, 


we have no doubt Mr. R’s account of 


a Sabbath in Paris, will be as inter- 
esting as any preceding extract. We 
hazard no opinion respecting the pro- 
priety of Mx. R’s. conduct as a Pro- 
iestant minister. We are not sure 
what we ourselves should have done 
in the same situation. 


“A Sunday in Paris! Sunday it might 
be called.—the heathenish name may weil 
Ke affixed to the first day of the week here, 
—but ‘twas no Sabbath to me; and, it 
what I have seen may be taken as a spe- 
cimen, I am fully justified in saying, that 
in the city of Paris, a christian Sabbath 
never dawns. Can that be called a Sab- 
beth which is devoted to pleasure, to a- 
musement and to vice ? But you are anx- 
jos to know how we spent it.”—p. 107. 


‘Having engaged to accompany our 
party to the chapel of the Thuileries, to 
hear high mass performed before the Roy- 
al family, and the court,—at the hour ap- 
pointed, a royal footman appeared at the 
gate of our Hotel to conduct us to the 
place. By him we were seated next to 
the royal gallery, which: is in front of the 
ultar, so that we were close tothe king and 
his attendants, when they made their ap- 
pearance. ‘The tront seats of the side gal- 
levies are reserved for the ladies of the 
court; behind them the company are ran- 
sec, with one of the garde du corps, placed 
» back of each seat. None of the vis- 
The coinpany was very numer- 
ous, and many were disappointed, not be- 
ing able to obtain admittance. At length 
symptoms of preparation appeared in the 
royal gallery——the folding-doors which 
communicated with the other parts of the 
palace were thrown open—the chairs and 
cushions were adjusted—two men, most 
enriously and gorgeously attired, as her- 
alds, in the costume of two or three cen- 
turies back, made their appearance, and 
every thing indicated the approach of roy- 
aty. But the king delayed. Meanwhile, 
every eye was eagerly fixed upon the door 
by which he was to enter, and expecta- 
tion was at its highest pitch, when a com- 
motion was heard in the adjoining apart- 
ments—a gentleman hastened to the Font 
ot the caHery and cried, Le Roi! when 
the king entered, supported by two mar- 
shals, and attended by the Duke de Ber- 
ri, the Duke and Dutchess D’Angouleme, 
and about thirty or forty nobles, ecclesi- 
astics; marshals and generals of his court. 
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‘The full choir, composed of all the cele- 
brated musicians and opera singers in Pa- 
ris, instantly thundered, and the mass be- 
gan. It was an august spectacle, and the 
impression of the moment was more than 
I can describe. High mass in the palace, 
and before the court of a popish prince, 
with all the fascinations art could lend, to 
bewilder the senses by the. splendour of its 
decorations, to overwhelm the mind by 
the burst of its music, or to ravish the soul 
py the more thrilling notes of the human 
voice: the brother, the daughter, the neph- 
ew ofa murdered king, worshipping in the 
sanctuary and in the palace, which had 
witnessed their predecessor’s sufferings, 
and been wet with the blood of his atten- 
dants: an assemblage of personages who 
have been, more or less, connected with 
all the wonderful and tremendous revolu- 
tions by which Europe has recently been 
agitated, whom we have contemplated at 
a distance with awe, and whose names 
will be immortal on the page of Histo- 
ry. ’—pp. 108, 110. 


“ The principal figure in the groupe, on 
more accounts than one, was the king: 
lis amazing corpulence would have ren- 
dered him so, had other circumstances 
been wanting. It was with the greatest 
difficulty that he walked to his chair, the 
possession of which was not accomplished 
without some inconvenience to himsell, a& 
the evident panting for breath which the 
exertion occasioned sufficiently indicated. 
The two gentlemen by whom he was at- 
tended on his entrance, took thew stations, 
one on each side the back ot his chair, and 
whenever he sat down, liitted up for him 
the laps of his coat. The effect of that 
ceremony was rather ludicrous. This oc- 
curred but once or twice in the course ot 
the exhibition, for the whole seemed little 
else, asthe king retained his seat during 
the greater part of the service, while the 
rest of the royal party frequently rose apd 
kneeled. 1 presume the king’s infirmities 
have obtained a dispensation for him from 
tlle ecclesiastical powers, whom, asa good 
Catholic he is bound in every particular to 
obey. At the elevation ef the host, how- 
ever, the whole court kneeled, the mon- 
arch not excepted ; we were the only par- 
ties standing in the place. It was an af- 
fecting sight to see a prince and all his 
courtiers bending before the King of kings 
in the actof solemn worship—or rather it 
would have been an interesting spectacie, 
coutd | have been persuaded that the hom- 
age was spiritual and sincere. But alas! 
the reflection, that in the monarch, and his 
family, and his court, I beheld the victims 
of superstition, of infidelity, and of vice— 
and in the worship in which they were 
prostrate, the idolatrous adoration of the 
image. of the beast, came powerfully upon 
my mind; the charm was dissipated, and 
the emotions at first awakened, were suc- 
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ceeded by those of pity, abhorrence, and 
discust. 

‘There was something in the expression 
of the king that exceedingly touched me. 
‘There was an air of dejection in his coun- 
tenance, and a melancholy wiidness in his 
eye, that spoke unutierable things. He 
looked around him, as if uneasy and dis- 
tressed—as if suspicious of some lurking 
danger—as if in pursuit of some object on 
Which his eye might fix with confidence 
and pleasure; but disappointed in the 
search, he retired again into ‘himself, and 
was absorbed in his devotion,”—pp. 11, 
ild. 


‘Tam not at all surprised at the influ- 
ence which the Catholic religion exercises 
upon the minds of its votaries. ‘To those 
who never think upon the subject of reli- 
gion, but are wholly absorbed in the pur- 
suit of pleasure or of vice, and such, it 
must be allowed, are the great body oi the 
French people, it must pessess peculiar 
and potverful recommendations. The ser- 
vice being in an unknown tongue, at once 
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of these are denominated Unitari- 
ans,—the other is said to be decidedly 
evangelical. Monsieur B. who stu- 
died at the Seminary in Gosport, is 
labouring here, in the service of the 
Missionary Society, to establish 
schools and distribute religious tracts. 
But present appearances, are unfa- 
vourable to the success of the mission. 
Only a few children can be collected, 
and there is a prejudice against tracts, 
“merely from the circumstance that 
they are English.” If any thing ef- 
fectual be done in this way, it must 
be through the “medium of the 
French press.” 


‘‘ But, alas! alas! Paris is a hopeless 
scene—populous and splendid as it is, and 
rich in the sublimest productions of human 
genius, it is a spiritual desert, a meral 
waste. The life of God does not animate 
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thing different from a Christain?’ ‘Oh! I 
don’t know, we leave ail to our priests.’ 
‘ The priests, then, fill a very responsible 
situation ?’ ‘ Ah! but this is our way, and 
Catholies don’t trouble themselves much 
with these things.’ ‘True it is, like Gallio, 
they care for none of these things, and 
‘this woman is a specimen of thousands, 
and tens of thousands in Franee. Miuiti- 
tudes care so little, that they never go to 
mass at all; and those who do deem it 
enough to go and mutter over the appoint- 
ed prayers, with the appropriate crosses 
and gestures, and return—and thus infidel- 
ity and superstition divide the land be- 
tween them, and shed over the thought- 
less and ill-fated population the stupor and 
apathy of spiritual death.’’—pp. 113, 114. 


The Protestant church, called the 
Oratoire, a very spacious and venera- 
“ble edifice, has three ministers. Two 





scarcely distinguished amid the deep and 
palpable darkness upon which its feeble 
rays are shed. 

‘<The state of religion amongst the Pro- 
testants, where one should naturally look 
with some degree of confidence, may be 
pretty correctly gathered from the circum- 
stance, that they are quite as indifferent tu 
the sanetification of the sabbath-day as the 
Catholics—and in this, it is awful to relate, 
their ministers set them the example. The 
Protestant clergy in Paris, may be seen on 
the morning of the sabbath, discharging the 
most sacred duties of their office, and in 
the evening, sitting at the card-iable, and 
deeply engaged in play. Icould not have 
believed the report, had I not been inform- 
ed of the melancholy fact by several per- 
sons who had seen them so occupied at 
that season, and I might have witnessed it 
myself, had I chosen to profane the sab- 
bath by going to the parties in which they 
visit. Noris the case with regard to the 
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violation of the Sabbath by the Protestant 
clergy of Paris singular, and to be attribut- 
ed to the superior dissipation of the capt- 
tal. At Nismes, concerning which we have 
heard so much lately, and the sufferings 
of whose persecuted Protestant inhabit- 
ants cannot too deeply excite the pity and 
abhorrence of mankind—at Nismes, two 
gentlemen, triends of mine, were abso- 
jntely ridiculed by the Protestant minis- 
ters, tor refusing to travel ou the Sabbath- 
day.”—pp. 115, 117. 


Mr. R. although sensible of the 
ereat guilt of England, in this respect, 
feels that “she has not gone the lengths 
in this crime that most of the states of 
Christendom have done.” 


** Her violations of the sabbath are indi- 
vidual; their's are national, Her sovern- 
ment protects the sabbath; their's leaves 
it undelended, nay, is the the first to vio- 
late it. None of our public places of 
amusement, licensed by the state, are 
open on tiat day ; here, they all are.—No 
public works with ws are suffered to pro- 
cecd on that day; Acre, they are litile, if 
at all disturbed: and trom the pavier in 
the street, tothe actor on the stage, all 
seem as busy in promoting the conven- 
ience and amusement of the people on 
thal. as on any otherday. While with re- 
gard to the maintenance of public worship, 
and the numbers that attend, there ts no 
comparison. It feels like the sabbaih-day 
in England. ‘Trrede aod commerce cease, 
and there is much to remind the sebbath- 
breaker, as he passes along, that he is pro- 
faning God's holy day. But this is not the 
ease bere; the city and its inhabitants pre- 
sent One uniform scene of gayety and in- 
Witerence ; and were it not for the pro- 
cessions which sometimes occur upon the 
festivals of the church, a man, who never 
counted the days or consalted his alma- 
nack, might live for months and years in 
Paris, and not know thet a sabbath had 
passed,”’---p. 123. 


Mr. R. did not leave Paris without 
a visit to the Museum of the French 
Monuments and the Catacombs.— 
Nothing can be conceived more sol- 
emp and afecting than the scenery. 

Mr. Kt. with his respectable party, 
left Paris for Geneva. The canal 
which unites the Loire with the 
Seine, is noticed as a stupendous work, 
being carried under ground, and hay- 
ing in some places vallies as well as 
hills above it. “In the whole of this 
excavation thereis no masonry, but 
the tunnel is hewn entirely out of the 


solid rock of chalk. The distance 
under ground is computed at nine 
miles.” 

Some important remarks are made 
upon the appearance of the provincial 
towns of France, their comparatively 
thin population, and the unusual pro- 
portion of women to men,—illustra- 
ting the effects of war and conscription. 


‘Indeed, we could not but notice the 
almost total absence of life and activity in 
the several places through which we had 
passed, as affording by no mesns a favour- 
able indication of the improved state of 
things in the provinces. ‘There was an air 
of gloom and desertion pervading them. 
The houses had a cheerless and neglected 
appearance. No oue was seen in the 
streets—they looked as if deserted by their 
population, or inhabited by a “people who 
never went abroad. The smacking of the 
postillion’s whip, indeed, brought a few 
people together at the door of the post- 
house, but these were chiefly women, old 
men, and children, who seemed to have 
nothing else to employ their time, and no 
other mode of subsistence than from the 
precarious charity they obtained ot travel- 
lers. ‘Lhe roads bave been as much de- 
serted as ihe towns. Here and there we 
sawa few people, chiefly women, in the 
fields; but the visible population, even the 
sprinkling of towns and villages, such as 
they are, was extremely thin for the extent 
of country.”—p. 140. 


The condition of the common peo- 
ple, however, as cultivators of the 
soil, is thought to have been improv- 
ed by the political changes of the last 
thirty vears. 


‘‘ Although they are at present suffering 
much, as the poor in England are, from 
the failure of the last harvest, yet the gen- 
eral condition of the peasantry in France, 
bas undoubtedly been much bettered by 
the revolution. The feudal tenures are 
abolished, with all the enormous cruelties 
and oppressions that followed in their train 
—while tythes and gaine-laws have no ex- 
istence here. By the sale of the church 
lands, ard the estates of the refugees, the 
soil became more equalty divided. The 
poorer classes were purchasers of from one 
to ten acres, and upon these small portions 
are enabled to five with tolerable com- 
fort, in part supported by their own little 
farms, and in part by the produce of the 
werk which they perform for others.— 
There existed, prior, to the revolution, a 
sort of tax called the Corvecs, by which 
the people were obliged to repair the 
reads by their own personal labour. THié 
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was a most oppressive imposition in itself, 
and was often greatly abused by those who 
Had the peasantry under their control— 
There was also the military Corvee, by 
which the inhabitants of the villages 
through which troops marched were oblig- 
ed, at whatever expense of inconvenience 
and toil, to repair the roads along which 
they were to wavel. This mark of despot- 
ism is wiped away. The roads are now 
in the hands of the government, and they 
mend them at their pleasure. ‘The conse- 
quence is, however, that while the main 
roads which are travelled by the mails and 
frequented by the great, are kept in good 
repair, the rest are in a lamentable state. 
But this is a trifling evil compared with the 
oppression and tyranny involved im the 
former system. 

‘‘ There was a singular mode of tenure 
prevalent before the revolution, which is 
now alsodone away. Tlie proprietor and 
the farmer entered into asert of partner- 
ship concern. The iormer found the land, 
with the siock, the seed, and the imple- 
ments of husbandry, while the latter fur- 
nished the requisite labour; and ihe pro- 
duce, except what was necessary to keep 
up the stock, was equally divided between 
them. ‘This compact, though it may look 
well to the eye, at first sig ght, yet, on mi- 
nuter inspection, will be found to indi- 
cate a most melancholy and depressed 
state of things at that period. For the 
poor farmer, without any capital of his 
own, was wholly dependant on the will 
and caprice of his superior in the firm, and 
liable to be turned pennyless upon the 
world at his pleasure. But this syste is 
also abolished, and what the farmer now 
cultivates is either his own personal prop- 
erty, or his by a money rental, so thet he 
is unfettered in his plans of improvement, 
and is encouraged by the pros spect of reap- 
ing the undivided produce of his labour.— 


pp. 140, 147. 


There are no “ poor’s rates” in 
France,-—yet beggars are not numer- 
ous, and are chiefly old men and chil- 
dren. The support of the poor is 
somewhat precarious. _* In large 
towns there are hospitals for the sick 
and aged poor, and these are princi- 
pally supported by a toll laid on all 
the provisions entering the town.— 
But in the country places, there are 
no such asylums, and the support of 
the indigent is less certain.” 

Just betore entering Dole, the Alps, 

at the distance of 130 miles, were 
distinctly seen with the naked eye, for- 
ming the line of the horizon.—Mont 
Blanc appeared * towering above 
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them all, and glittering in the sun- 
beams like a chrystal lake.” “If 
there be any scenes that interest me, 
says Mr. R. next to the important dis- 
coveries of the sacred volume, they are 
the sublime and beautiful in nature. 
The man who does not kindle at these 
displays of the Creator’s power— 
that has no spirit stirring in his breast 
to harmonise and mingle with them, 
had better stay in cities and study 
man! But I am happy sometimes te 
escape from man to study nature,— 
and amidst her awful or her lonely 
scenes, to converse with Ged.” 

Geneva, every Protestant, and 
every philosopher it may be added, 
= with peculiar emotions. Mr. R. 

as disappointed in the place. He 
giv es the reasons of his disappoint- 
ment. 


“ The shortness of our stay did not al- 
low us, indeed, to see any of its society ; 
and the information I had previously ob- 
tained of the state of religion was not such 
as to excite in my mind very exalted ex- 
pectations of pleasure from that source. 
Few of the doctrines, and little of the spir- 
it, which once rendered it the giory of the 
Protestant world, now remain: and that 
truth, which was asserted and maintained 
by Calvin, a name to which the City of 
Geneva is more indebted for its celebrity 

lian to the grandeur of its scenery, the 
beauties of its lake; or the stern character 
of its ancient independence, has scarcely 
an asylum within its walls. The pastors 
ot its churches are almost toa man, Ari- 
ans, or Socinians. A few, perhaps, may 
cherish the genuine principles of the refor- 
mation and feel their influence. I know, 
indeed, that this 7s the case, but they bear 
no proportion to the majority, who are 
sunk in infidelity and scepticism, and can 
do but little towards the diffusion of that 
divine light, and the spread of that glori- 
ous gospel, by the resuscitating energy of 
which the Church of Geneva may again 
awake from the philosophic dreams of in- 
fidelity, and emulate the zeal, the piety, 
and the simplicity of former times.” —pp. 
160, 161. 

We need not wonder that such is 
the state of things in Geneva, when it 
is recollected that here lived Rosseau 
the most captivating of all corrupters, 
—that Furney is in its suburbs, the 
seat of the arch infidel Voltaire, who 
was in the habit of literary, social, and 
convivial correspondence with the 
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“rational” pastors of the city,—that 
at Lausanne, not far off, the English 
Historian, Gibbon, insinuated his in- 
fidelity ; and that this small, but dis- 
tinguished Republic, on account of its 
history, water prospects and moun- 
tain scenery, as well as the spirit of 
liberty and independence which char- 

acterize its citizens, has been the re- 
sort of most of the French literati, 
philosophers, and fashionables. 

Nor will any church, however free, 
orthodox, and perfect in its form of 
government, long shine as a light in 
the world, without a succession of 
able, evangelical, and laborious min- 
isters. History proves that the con- 
stant and universal tendency of hu- 
man nature is to deterioration of mor- 
al condition. How many places once 
partially evangelized by the tempora- 

ry labors of missionaries, have since 
relapsed into a state of heathenism. 
Look at those cities in which were 
kindled the first sparks of the Refor- 
mation, and where Luther and his co- 
adjutors lived, and laboured. How 
fallen! We could wish our own 
eountry furnished no instances of 
similar apostacy. 

Our readers perhaps have heard, 
or read much, of the relics which are 
so precious in the eyes of Catholics. 
We are, however, induced to give the 
following extract, respecting an exhi- 
bition made by a church at Aix-La- 


Chapelle. 


‘We were shown, 1. The girdle of Je- 
sus Christ, brought by Charlemagne trom 
Jerusalem, and With that monarchs seal 
annexed to it—2. She girdle of the Vir- 
gin Mary, derived trom the same quarter. 
—3. A bone of the Virgin Mary's father. 
—4. A bit of the cord with which Jesus 
Christ was bound when he was scourged. 
—}5. A prickle from the crown of thorns. 
—. A bit of the sponge with which they 
supplied the vinegar.—7. 
the nails by which he was fastened to the 
Gross,—And Sth ly and lastly,—some of the 
sweat which fell from him in the ¢ 
Gethsemane. ‘To this may be added,—a 
link of the chain with which Peter was 


chained at Rome—a bit of the bone of 


Simeon’s arm, with which he embraced 
the infant Jes a rib of St. Stenhen, and 
2 tooth of St. Thomas ! ! !—pp. 
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Mr. R. longing for the hour when 
he should set his face in earnest to+ 
wards kngland,—wishing to be again 
employed i in the delightful, though ar 
duous duties of his office,—and look- 
ing with “ blissful anticipation to the 
calm and happy hours of the domes- 
tic circle,”’—left his company at Brus- 
sels, proceeded directly to Ghent— 
embarked at Ostend and landed at 
Ramsgate in England,—feeling “ that 
an Englishman ought to travel abroad, 
and submit to be examined, and have 
his name, and country, and _profes- 
sion, and destination, all recorded 
for the inspection of the police, at eve- 
ry town he passes, to appreciate and 
enjoy the freedom of his native land.” 

The observations made by Mr. 
upon men and manners, persons and 
places, we believe, to be generally 
The account given of the want 
of domestic order and repose among 
the Trench, particularly in Paris, 
their entire destitution of that moral 
principle, which forms the basis of 
family felicity, and their poverty even 
of solid imtellectual enjoyments, evi- 
deaced by the constant succession of 
scenes of pleasure and places of pub- 
lic resort,—we have found confirmed 
by conversation with intelligent and 
respectable persons of our country, 
who have resided in the Capital of 
Irance, and who possessed ample 
means and opportunities for forming 
a correct judgment on the subject. 

We are not satisfied, however, that 
it is philosophy or the love of science, 
which makes the French, in such 
numbers frequent the national Insti- 
tute, the royal library and the read- 
lng rcoms,—but rather that want of 
home, that spirit of gaiety and that 
fondness for change, which hurry 
them, without reflection, through a 
daily round of visits and diversions. 

Mr. R’s. observations respecting 
the corruptions of Protestantism on 
the Continent, we should not have 
been so ready to believe, had noi Dr. 
itrskine, in his “ Sketches and hints 
of church history,” so long ago as 
1790, given us warning what te ex- 
pect. 
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But, notwithstanding the resusci- 
tation of Popery, especially in France, 
as a national establishment, we are 
conmtident that the French revolution 
has given ashock to the Papal power, 
from which it never can recover.— 
‘The wounds of the beast, are too deep 
and broad to be healed or cured even 
by the splendors of royalty, or the 
pageantry of a Court. ‘The revolu- 
tionary events, like the first victories 
in Spain, over the boasted invincibles 
of Napoleon, have broken the spell, 
and dissolved the charm of the Cath- 
olic religion. Its hitherto imvisible 
deformities, have been exposed to the 
view of the nations,—his Holiness has 
been shorn alike of his liberty, pow- 
er and dignity 5 and discoveries and 
impressions have been made in regard 
fo the Roman See, which can never 
he forgotten or effaced. 
millions have been opened, and their 
ears tastopped. A continental refor- 
mation in government and in religion, 
has commenced, a is in progress, 
and although its advance may be slow, 


we think its cottipheén is sure. An- 


other shock, indeed, similar to that 
which has been felt, may be needed, 
to purify the atmosph ere and leile 
the sky. 

It occurred to us, while reading Mr. 
R’s, dese ription of his passage Oo { the 
Alps, visiting glaciers—witnessimeg av- 
alanches, ascending and descending 
dey steeps,—leaping deep ravmes and 


- 


stepping on the precarious brink of 


fathomless caverns,—whiether it was 
not morally wrong, for any man, es- 
pec ially for a christiz An, @! id christian 
minister, voluntarily and uncatied, to 
expose himsclf to such dangers. * It 
is no small thing to go down stairs up- 
on the back of an obstinate mule ‘ 
much more when those stairs are ste ep 
and broken.—not more than half a 
vard in breadth—with a tremendous 
cliff overhanging and threatening to 
crush you as you pass—and a fright- 
ful precipice on the other side, over 
which one of your feet swings, while 
you ee epee touch the cliff with 
the other. Yet, such were repeatedly 
the circumstances ef cur path— 


‘The eyes of 
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Twice Fsaw my cousin M , where 
the descent was steep and rugged, 
mea | lose her seat upon te an- 
nal, and only regain it, and save her- 
self from pitching over the precipice, 
by grasping the hair of the guide.”-= 
“The dark and unfathomable gulfs 
into which at every step [ looked, and 
might without the greatest caution 
have been precipitated.” There 
is, however, another danger to which 
travellers are exposed in descending 
these mountains, (Mer-de-glace, Le- 
Jardin, and Montanvert )—the sudden 
disengagement of immense masses of 
rock, from the higher cliffs, which 
come bounding down the mountain, 
and from which you can never make 
your retreat with certainty, however 
you may be apprized of their ap- 
proach, since every mdss of rock 
gainst which they strike in their pass 
sage, gives them a new direction.” 

Nir. R. appears to write without la- 
bour, and sometimes apparently, with- 
out design. ‘The result of this is, that 
his sentences, are irregular and unfin- 
ished, and when correct, they owe 
it rather to fortuitous arrangement, 
than to rules of rhetoric. 

Mr. R. uses a few new words, and 
homely expressions as-——“‘ scramble” 
—* worse for wear’ — as far as it 
went”—* catalogued and ticketed”— 
* uphill work” —* we obtained a glo- 
rious view of the windings of the riv- 
er” —“ soon had enough of it.” We 
ought, however, to observe, that the 
instances of this sort, are not numer- 
ous; and that in regard to the use of 
new words, Mr. R. is far less faulty 
than the elegant and accomplished 
Gisborne, in his late work ‘on natur- 
al theology y. 

The style of these Jetters is, gener- 
ally, perspicuous, easy and flowing. 
it has not the classic purity of Moere : 
nor the simplicity, and elegance of 

Silliman ; nor the fine painting, 
Bb briliancy, and powerful 
imagination of Chateaubriand; nor 
the elaboration of Clark. We 
think the style is florid,—occasional- 
ly, inflated. 
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« The sun had retired behind the western 
mountains, but his deeper splendours, as 
they died away, were succeeded by the 
eofier beams of the moon that rose full or- 


hed above the lofty horizon. Fora while 
they seemed to linger in all their mild ei- 
fulgence upon the hoary brow of the mon- 
arch of the Alps, as if disdaining the darker 
scenes below, till at length, summit after 
summit caught the silvery lustre, and the 
deep vale itself with its humble villages, 
and waving corn-fields—its frozen cataracts 
and its gloomy woods—its rocky ramparts 
aud its snowy barriers, lay as if entranced 
beneath the glorioms light.’—p. 210. 


On the whole, although this Tour is 
not distinguished for results or details, 
—depth of thought or extent of infor- 
mation, we are decidedly of opinion, 
that it will be read with interest, do 
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credit to the author, and be of use to 
the world. 


We cannot, on reflection, but feel 


thankful—we hope not less so than 
Mr. R. did—nor with less reason,— 
that ze were born, educated and have 
our “ lot cast” in an enlightened and 
Protestant part of Christendom :—~ 


And we devoutly desire, that the pe- 
rusal of the volume, and of this review, 
may have the same effect on us and 
on our readers, that Mr. R. on his re- 
turn anticipated from his tour ;— 
greater zeal, activity and diligence, in 
the performance of our duties as min- 
isters, as christians, as citizens, and as 
men. Then, he will not have travel- 
led, nor we written, nor they read in 
vain. 











Messrs. Mitchell and Ames are 
publishing a‘ History of the United 
States before the revolution, with some 
¢ . > \ j | +) : s .? } S 
account of the Aborigines’ by E. San- 
ford, Esq. in one volume, octavo. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, has decided that the acts of the 
Legislature of New-Hainpshire, which 
deprived Dartmouth College of its 
charter, ejected its professors from of- 
fice, and transferred its funds to a new 
institution, called the University of 
New- Hampshire, are unconstitutional 
and therefore void. 


? 


>y the ratification of the Chickasaw 
treaty, an addition has been made to 
the value of the property of the Uni- 
versity of North-Carolina. This trea- 
ty confers the estimated valne of 
$ 100,000, on a donation of certain 
jands, made, sometime since, by Gen. 
B. Smith, to that institution. 


The Legislature of Virginia have re- 
solved to establish a university in that 
state. CommBsioners, appointed for 
the purpose, have decided that the 
Central College, in the county of Albe- 
marie, is the most favorable position 
for an University.’ They have also re- 
ported ‘ the branches of learning which 
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should be taught in the university, and 
the number and description of the pro- 
fessorships they will require.’ 


The tract of land granted by con- 
gress, for the establishment and sup- 
port of a college in the territory of Ala- 
bama, contains 20,000 acres, is Situa- 
ted on the river Tennessee, and is sup- 
posed to be worth $ 560,000. 


The Connecticut Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, have determined to com- 
mence a geological and mineralogical 
survey of the State, under the superin- 
tendence of Professor Silliman.— 
This survey will comprehend an ex- 
amination of the various ranges of 
mountains, which divide the state; an 
analysis of soils, mineral waters &c. 
and a minute inquiry after marble, 
plaister of paris, slate, free-stone, ores, 
coal, marl, and the valuable clays. In 
the tract of country commencing at 
New-Haven, and extending through 
Southington and Middletown,up Con- 
necticut river, the discovery of coal, 
at some future period, may be confi- 
dently expected. Inthe west part of 
Middletown, the indications of coal, 
are very strong. Smal! quantities have 
been found likewise at’ Southington, 
idartford, Dirham and Suflields 
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Itis well known that sea-water ma 
be rendered fresh by distillation ; but 
from the very unpleasant taste, and 
smell which attend it, the distilled wa- 
ter has been considered as unhealthy, 
and has of course been applied to no 
valuabie use. Under the direction of 
the French government, an experi- 
ment fas recently been made on a 
large scaie, to determine the point. A 
suflicient quantity of sea-water was 
distilled to prepare, for the space of 
a month, bread, with all other kinds of 
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carried home some gold, and in two 
succeeding voyages, he made some fur- 
ther discoveries. Numerous other voy- 
ages were from curiosity the hope of 
reward, and the desire of distinction 
undertaken in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. The most distin- 
guished of the adventurers, was Hen- 
ry Hudson. In the year 1610, after 
having discovered the bay which bears 
his name, and after enduring great 
hardships from scarcity of provisions, 
and the severity of the climate, he was, 


og aa 


by his inhuman crew, pleced in a shal- 
lop, and abandoned to the horrors of a 
lingering death. Between the years 
1740, and 1750, two more attempts to 


food, and drink for thirty six persons, 
who were divided into three parts. The 
result was, that the distilled water, on 
being exposed for a time to the air, 
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lost its unpleasant taste and smell : and 
differed in no degree from fresh water, 
derived fromthe purest source. Not 
the slightest injury was sustained by 
the persons who had used no other li- 
quid during the month. It must of 
course be considered as a very happy 
resource in case of distress for water at 
sea. 


If a small platina wire be coiled 
round the wick of a spirit lamp, with 
a point rising above it, and the 


Jamp be lighted so as to heat the wire 


to redness ; on the flame’s being blown 
out, a small stream of the alcohol will 
be ignited by the heated wire, and will 
of course keep the wire red hot till the 
alecbol is burnt out. <A light may 
thus be kept burning by night for 
weeks, with sufficient brightness to 
show the time by a watch, or to inflame 
a match. 


Ever since the discovery of the A- 
merican Continent, it has been a favor- 
ite object of the literary and commer- 
cial world to discover a north-west 
passage to India. Sebastian Cabot, 
the son of a Venetian, was engaged 
with his father, by Henry VII. to ef- 
fect this object. They sailed in 1497 
and visited Labrador, and St. John’s 
island. These discoveries were ex- 
tended in succeeding voyages, and a 
settlement made an the coast of New- 
foundland. Frobisher, the first English- 
man who attempted the discovery of 
the north-west passage, sailed with 
three vessels, in 1576, “in the sight of 
Queen Elizabeth, who waving her 
hand. bade him farewell.” He visited 
the coasts of Greenland, and penetrat- 
ed to a strait which bears his name.— 
dyrom the lands which he visited, he 


effect the desired object, increased the 
list of failures. In 1776, Capt. Cook 
visited the Pacific ocean, with instruc- 
tions from the British Admiralty to at- 
tempt the discovery of a passage to 
Europe, by the northern part of Aimer- 
ica. In addition to £ 20,000 which had 
been before offered for the discovery of 
such a passage, £5000 were prom- 
ised to any who should approach 
within one degree of the north pole.— 
The resuit of Hudson’s and Cook’s 
voyages, disceuraged the renewal of 
the attempt to discover a porth-west 
passage, until the last year. 

Early in that year vessels were pre- 
pared tor a northern expedition. Two 
of these, the Isabella aud .dlexander, 
were to sail through Davis’ straits, and 
composed the expedition for the disco- 
very of a north-west passage. From 
letters dated July 28th, it appeared 
that they were near the American 
coast, in lat. 75 deg. 30m. N. long. 
60 deg. 50 m. W. the weather being 
fine. ‘The variation of the compass was 
89 deg. the dip 84 deg. 50 m. from 
which they supposed thatthey were 
near the magnetic pole. From the se- 
renity of the weather, the direction of 
the current, and the appearance of the 
ice, they had a prospect of soon sailing 
along the northern shores of America. 
This sanguine expectation has not 
been realized. The Isabella, and the 
Alexander returned early in November 
to Brassa Sound, Lerwick, baving fail- 
ed of effecting the desired discovery, 
but, as the friends of humanity will be 
gratified to learn, without the loss of a 
man, or even with one on the sick list. 
A London paper gives the following 
summary of the despatches sent by the 
commander of the expedition to the 
British Admiralty, and says that: 
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«They have completely succeeded in 
exploring every part of Baffins’ bay, 
and with the exception of errors in 
their latitudes and longitudes, of veri- 
fying the statements of that old and 
able navigator, whose name it bears, 
and of ascertaining that no passage ex- 
ists between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, through Davis’ Strait and 
Baflin’s Bay, the whole found to be 
surrounded by high land extending to 
the north, as far as lat. 77, 55, and lon. 
76 W; and in the 74th degree of lati- 
tude, stretching westward as far as 84 
W. longitude. They traced the land 
the whole way down to the Cape 
Walsingham of Davis, which they as- 
certained to lie in lat. 66, and long. 60; 
irom thence they steered for Resolu- 
tion Island, and then stood homeward. 
They have made many curious obser- 
vations and discoveries, of which, per- 
haps, will not be considered as the least 
interesting, thatofa nation being found 
to inhabit the Aretic regions, between 
the latitude of 76 and 78, who thought 
that the world to the south was all 
ice; that generation had succeeded 
generation of a people who had never 
tasted the fruits of the earth; had no 
idea of a supreme being; who had 
never had an enemy,and whose chiefs 
had hitherto supposed themselves 
monarchs of the universe. There 
now only remains to be discovered the 
fermination, ifit has one, of Middle- 
ton’s Repulse Bay, and a few degrees 
to the northward of it, to determine 
whether Greenland be an island or 
joins America, and this might with 
ease be done from the northernmost 
station of the Hudson’s bay company 
in any one season.” 

Avother expedition composed of the 
Dorothea, and the T'rent sailed “ for 
Behring’s straits by the North Pole.” — 
The following extracts, are from a let- 
ter written by a gentleman from on 
board the Dorothea. 

“On the 26th of June we again came 
to anchor in Fair Haven, which is situ- 
ated between two jslands called Vagel 
Sang and Clover Clif. On those and 
the neighbouring islands, we discover- 
ed numerous herds of rein deer; and 
inrunning in for the anchorage, im- 

nense numbers of sea horses were seen 
lying on the ice huddled together, and 
at a distance, much resembling a group 
of cattle. We succeeded in killing 
several, some of which were of prodi- 
gus size; for instance, one that we 
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cutup, was found to weigh twenty 
hundred weight. ‘These animals are 
seen every where, near the land, on 
the ice, as well as in the sea; and they 
are found in the bays (which are nu- 
merous all along the coast,) lying oa 
the beach, sometimes to the amount 
of several hundreds. To a stranger, 
they present the most forbidding and 
ugly aspect imaginablee When much 
annoyed by shot, they assemble their 
forces—surround the boat, as if de- 
termined to retaliate ; thirty, forty, or 
more, will appear in every direction, 
and almost at the same moment, and 
so near, that the muzzle of your mus- 
ket will often reach their heads ; they 
new make a hissing, barking kind of 
noise ; and no soouer receive your fire, 
than they become apparently furious, 
roli about, descend probably tor a mo-~ 
ment, when they re-appear with im- 
mense increase of numbers, and seem 
proportionably bolder in their assaults. 

Several of our oars were snapped in 
two, or otherwise broken by them. In 
their upper jaw are two tusks of great 
size, which seem as if intended by na- 
ture to form the principal means of de- 
fence, as well against the attacks of 
their enemies as to raise and support | 
their huge careases when they elevate 
themselves from the sea to the ice: 
these tusks are of the purest ivory, and 
when they have attained their full 
growth, are of considerable value.— 
‘Their hides are very thick, and of the 
toughest texture ; but they are coarse, 
and fit only for placiag on the rigging 
of ships to prevent chafing. When 
brought on board, their bodies emitted 
a most intolerable stench ; to get rid of 
which, as soon as they were skinned, 
the carcase was thrown overboard.— 
The rein deer of Sipitzbergen, of which 
we procured a plentiful supply, do not, 
I think, differ essentially from the deer 
of England, except that, as the autumn 
advances, they begin to cast their sum- 
mer coat, and,duriag the winter months 
become perfectly white ; even in the 
end of June their winter coat was but 
beginning to fail off, and many of those 
we killed were still nearly white. We 
also saw many white bears, but only 
succeeded in kiiling one. 

We continued at anchor in Fair- 
Haven about seven or eight days, dur- 
ing which time, we (the two ships) suc- 
ceeded in killing about forty-five or 
fifty deer, the weight of which averag- 
ed at least 120 pgunds. We again put 
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tosea, loping that as the season was 
now more advanced, we should be able 
to penctrate towards the north. Hav- 
ing discovered some partial opening in 
the ice, we forced our way in; and on 
this occasion we gained the highest 
northern latitude we were destined to 
reach, viz. 80, 52. Here we were a- 
gain completely surrounded and block- 
ed up, ia which state we remained dur- 
ing a period of three weeks. At length 
on the 29th of July, after immense ‘la- 
bor and fatigue, we succeeded once 
more in getting Into open water, little 
aware of the catastrephe which was to 
befall us on the approaching morn.— 

We had gained an oiling of eight or 
tea miles from the packed ice, when 
about four e’clock, A. M. on the 30th 
July, a dreadful gale of wind came on, 
blowing directly on the ice. In a few 
hours we found ourselves in an awful 
situation, unable to weather thie ice on 
either tack, and drifting fast upon the 
main body of it, whieh the wind and 


‘swell had now rendered to every ap- 


arance a solid mass. We knew not 
what to do; there wus no time for de- 
liberation ; and to prevent the ship 
from driving broadside on, the only al- 
ternative we had was te put the helm 
up, and if possible, to foree her head 
into the ice. The scene appeared 
awful beyond description; to me 
it Was truly dreadiul. A little after 9 
o’clock, the word was given to put the 
helm up; an awful pause succeeded, 
the most solemn dread pervaded eve- 
ry countenance; to ali human proba- 
bility there were but a few moments 
betwixt us and etersity ; and every in- 
dividual, with the most dreadful anxi- 
ety watched the moment when the 
ship should receive the first shock ; the 
concussion was tremendous. ‘The sea 
was running awfully high: and at the 
iustant of coming in contact with the 
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ice, it threatened every moment to 
swallow us up. Qur ship continued to 
receive the most dreadful shocks; but 
in the course of half an hour had for- 
ced herself in, probably about two or 
three times her own length. The im- 
mense masses of ice, which now sur- 
rounded us in every direction, served, 
in a great measure, to shield us from 
the violence of the sea; and we were 
now so firmly wedged, that the ship 
comparatively had little motion. For- 
tunately the gale soon moderated ; but 
we found ourselves in a sinking state, 

all the pumps going, and unable to 
keep the ship free. We now expect- 
ed every moment to go to the bottom. 
The following morning was, providen- 
tially, fine, and the ice had somewhat 


separated ; with the utmost exertion 


of every soul on board, we succeeded 
in getting the ship out of the ice and 
were able, on the following morning to 
reach Smeerenberg harbor, Spitzber- 
gen. Our ship being pow in such a 
shattered condition, every idea of win - 
tering was at an end; and it became a 
question whether the ship (the larboard 
side, in several places being literally 
stove in,) was sea worthy ; or every 
thing considered, and under all the 
circumstances, it would be prudent to 
risk our lives in erossing the Atlantic. 
Having got into Smeerenberg harbor, 
however.it was found we possessed the 
means of materially strengthening our 
vessel; after the « ‘ompletion of which 

it was determined that we should pro- 
ceed to England. We accordingly 
sailed from Smeerenberg havhouir, 
Spitabe rgep, about the be ‘ginning vt 
Septe ber: ; and, after examining the 
state of the ice to the westward, we 
arrived on the coast of Englaod about 
the 10th of October, without encour. 
tering any thing remarkable during our 
passage home.” 














THEOLOGY. 

Causes, which render the Gospel 
Ministry ineffectual, stated, and reme- 
dies suggested: A sermon delivered at 

the installation of the Rev. Saul Clark 
A. M. over the Congregational Church 
m Barkhamstead, "Si an. 13, 1819, by 
Timothy P. Gillett, A. M. ‘Pastorof a 
Church in Branford, 
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Nature and Operations of Christian 
Benevolence: A Sermon delivered 
Oct. 21, 1818, before the Directors ot 
the Domestic Missionary Society, of 
Massachusetts Proper, at their first 
meeting in Northampton; by John 
Keep, Pastor of the Church in Blan- 
ford. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Travels in England, Mrance, Spain, 
and the Barbary States, in the years, 
813 —1815 :—By Mordecai M, Noah, 
Late Consul of the United States for 
the City and Kingdom ef Tunis; Mem- 
nt of (ne New-York Historical Socie- 

, &c. Bvo. $3. 

Statistical Annals: embracing views 
of the 099 in, commerce, Ke. Se. 
of the United States of Ame rica—by 
Adam Seybert, M.D. A member of 
the House of Representatives ef the 
United States, &c. quarto, $14. 

A Tour from the City of New-York, 
to Detroit in the Michigan ‘Territory— 
by Willam Darby, &vo. $2. 

“Memoirs of Simeon Wilhelm, a na- 
tive of the Susoe Country, West Afri- 
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¢a, Who died at the House of the 
Church Missionary Society, Lendon, 
Aug. 29,1817; together with some ac- 
counts of the superstitions of the inhab- 
itants of West-Africa, 18mo. 25 cts. 
(This is a very interesting narrative.— 

The friend of nvissions may here see, 
that he labours notin vain, and after 
contemplating this young African, who 
lived by faith, and died in peace, he 
will turn with joy to the divioe predic- 
tion, that “ Ethiopia shall soon stretch 
out her hands unto God ;” and will feel 
under renewed obligations to extend 
the knowledge of that Saviour, whe 
“hath made “of one blood all nations of 
men.” The work is published “for the 
Yale College Society of Inquiry re- 


Ep. | 


specting Missions.’—4 
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CHEROKEF MISSION. 

The missionaries at this station, un- 
mersta naing e thatthe ki ng and chiets of 
the upper towns were convened in 
eoune!l at Mr. Hicks’, (a converted 
)} Mr. Hoyt was deputed to 
visit the council, Mr. Hoyt returned 
on the 2nd of November, and the 
ing isan extract from his narrative : 
otering | observed the King seat- 
om on arug, at one end of on 
hia g his | back supporte rd bby 
slanke He is a maa 8 

years old; his 
white. At his right hand, 


hiat 
OFT ot 


fol- 
low 
* One 
PoOiR. 
roll of 
‘Mailing 

nearly 
end 


te 
t 
‘ . 13 
Thai be 


hair 
Oh one 


y§ the same rugor mat, sat brother 
3 i . ae) -. id ° 
Siicks. Che cinefs were seated in 
chairs, 1b a semicire le , each facing the 


Behind the chiefs, a 
the common people were standing lis- 
tening to a conversat tion, In whieh the 
king and chi iefs were engaged. IT was 
immediately discovered by Mr. Hicks, 


t - 4 
Kin. number ot 


and invited ‘.. walk round the circle to 
. rest ‘ gd . ; 
him. The conversalien was tmwmedi- 
a ! . ° . ! re +1 ¢ " - - 
ately stopped. Brether Hicks gave 


me his hand without rising; and then 
introduced me to the king's to 
those of the chiefs with whom [ had 
not been pre ‘viausly acquainted ; each 
in his turn giving me his hand without 
rising. A chair was then placed for 
me in the circle. As soon as I had ta- 
ken my seat, the king eng: tired after 
the health of the Missionaries, children, 
me, TI ey then resumed their conver- 


QO 


and 


sation in their own language, continu- 
ed ita short time, and then closed.— 
We were next tnformed, that i 
was Wailing. “Phe king and chiels fil- 
led the table, except the place which 
Was as signed tome. She strictest or- 
der was observed at table, no oue mov- 
ing a hand ssing was asked, 
por Withdrawing until thanks were re- 
turned, The same order was 
ed at every mea! afterward. 
The evening was spent in social con 

versation, which was carried on with 
the utmost freedom, Mr. Hicks being 
yinterpreter. The King and chiefs 
expre tisfaction im the 


. . =) 
until a ble 


gbsery - 


tl 
ssed great satis 
school, and many thanks to those who 
are engaged for the instruction of their 
children and people. The hing ob- 
served, it was evide nee of great love to 
be willing to teach and feed so many 
children ‘withon it pay: and he did not 
doubt it would be greatly to the bene- 
fitofthe nation, for though bad men 
could do mere mischicf whe pb learned, 
the cood weuld be much more useful : 
and he knew we taught the children to 
be good, and hope ‘d many of them 
wow follow our inst ructions. 
Notwithstanding the number of peo- 
ple collected, there was not the least 
disorder or tumult, all retired to rest 
at an early hour and perfect stillness 
prevailed the whole night. The coun- 
cil was not formed until late the next 
day. [t was opened by a formal speech, 
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delivered with animation, and heard 
with great solemnity. Iwas told that 
opening the council in this Manner is 
an ancient religious rite, and consider- 
ed as an appeal or prayer to the Good 
Spirit ; though few, if any, now under- 

stand the meaning of the words used. 
Several letters were read in council by 
brother Hicks, peapecting the exchange 
of country, but nothing of importance 
was done. The council adjourned a 
jittle before sunset, and the same order 
was observed the second night as the 
first. 

The next prim the king and 
chiefs being seated in the council 
house, and the Sans gathered around, 
brother Hicks told them I had some- 
thing to say, #f they were willing to 
hear, and informed me that they w ould 
then attend to what I had to say. 

{ immediately entered the council 
house, so called, which is merely a spa- 
cious ne supported by posts set in 
the ground, and left open on all sides ; 
exce “pt that it has a railing, which ex- 
tends round the whole building, leay- 
ing only an opening on one side about 
the width of a common door. Next 
the railing on the inside are benches 
round the whole building, on which the 
king, old men, and chiets, are seated ; 
the rest of the people stand on the out- 
side of the railing. I stood a little he- 
low the centre of the house faci ing the 
king, with Mr, Hicks on my right as io- 
terpreter, my audience surrounding me 
on every side. 

After a short introduction, in which 
[ expressed my thanks, that the Good 
Spirit had permitted me to meet them ; 
that they had received me as a friend 
and brother; and were now giving me 
an opportunity to speak to them, i en- 
deavoured to exhibit the character of 
the true God, as a being of unbounded 
benevolence, and brought to view the 
evidences of this from the works of 
creation and providence ;—told them 
the good book, which contained the 
principles of our religion, asserted and 
confirmed these facts, and also taught 
us, that to be happy we must be good ; 
that to be truly good was to be like the 
Good Spirit ; that He was displeased 
with sin, and well pleased only with 
that which was good, and those who 
did good ;—yet He did good to ali, and 
would have all men told what they 
must do in order to be happy. This 
was found in the good book, and the 
Good Spirit would have al! men made 


1" 
[ Fes. 
acquainted with it. I endeavoured to 
show them, that the plan for missions 
and schools among them must have been 
devised solely for their good; nothing 
was asked from them; not a foot of 
their land, or any thing else. 

I was heard with the utmost atten- 
tion, and have reason to believe, from 
the starting tear on every side, that the 
warm feelings of brother Hicks impart- 
ed an: ffecting pathos to the interpre- 
tation, which was given sentence by 
sentence as [ spoke. I eontinued my 
discourse much longer than was at first 
intended ; being encouraged te do so 
from my own feelings, and the appear- 
ance of the audience. 

When I had taken my seat, a few 
words passed between the king and the 
chiefs, in their own language ; after 
which the king said, they “th: inked me 
for the good talk J had given them, and 
were all well pleased with the whole 
ofit. They knew, as he had told me 
the evening before, that nothing but a 
desire to do goed, could induce us to 
instruct and feed so many children 
without pay. It was further observed, 
that they must now attend to business 
of great national importance, and, as 
soon as that was finished, they would 
attend to what [ had said about other 
schools, and communicate freely ac- 
cording to my requests. I then observ- 
ed, that [must leave them and return 
to the scheo!] : but, ifagreeable, I would 
first take the king by the hand, in token 
of the mutual love and frie ndship thet 
subsisted between his people, and all 
concerned in the mission. The king 
most cordially gave his hand, as a to- 
ken and seal of this, while I implored 
the divine blessing upon him and his 
people. ‘This being done, the chiefs all 
rose from their seats, came up to me, 
one by one, and each gave his hand in 
a most affectionate manner. This clo- 
sing scene was to me truly impre Ssiv e, 

and [ think will not soon be forgotten.’ 

The missionaries state that the “C E.. 
okees consider the offer of taking re- 
serves, and becoming citizens of the 
United States, as of no service to them. 
They know they are not to be admit- 
tedto the rights of freemen, or the 
privilege of their oath, and say, no 
Cherokee, or white man with a Chero- 
kee family, can possibly live among 
such white people, as will first settle 
their country.” 

In their journal, and under the date 
of Noy. 2oth, the missionaries state that 
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“ the great talk, for which the people 
began to assemble on the 20th of Oct. 
was closed yesterday. The United 
States’ commissioners proposed to the 
Cherokees an entire change of coun- 
try except such as chose to take re- 
serves, and come under the govern- 
ment of the United States. This pro- 
position they unanimously rejected, 
and continued to reject, as often as re- 

eated, urging that the late treaty 
might be closed as soon as possible.— 
Nothing was done.” 

Those who have visited the mission 
house at Brainerd, have uniformly, 
spoken in high terms of Catharine 
Brown, who was a member of the 
school; her modesty, her talents and 
her unaffected piety justly endeared her 
to those who have now been called to 
part with her. That her departure 
was not witnessed without emotion ; 
the following extract from the mission- 
ary journal will testify:—‘ Nov. 20. 
We had a very affecting scene, in the 
departure of our sister Catharine. Her 
father and mother returning from the 
agency to go to the Arkansas, stopped 
yesterday for the purpose of taking 
her along withthem. She knew that 
she needed more information to be 
prepared to go alone into the wilder- 
ness ; and intreated them to leave her 
with us alittle longer. She is their 
only daughter; and they would not 
eonsent on any terms. ‘The struggle 
Was very severe. She wept and pray- 
ed, and promised to come to them, as 
soon as she had finished her literary 
education, and acquired some further 
knowledge of the christian religion.— 
We engaged that she should be pro- 
vided for while here, and assisted in go- 
ing to them. Her mother said, she 
eould not live if Catharine would not 
now go withthem. Catharine replied, 
that to her it would be more bitter 
than death to leave us, and go where 
there were no missionaries. Her father 
became impatient, and told her, if she 
would not mind him, and go with 
them now, he would disown hey forev- 
er; but if she would now go, as soon 
as the missionaries came to the Arkan- 
sas, (and he expected they would be 
there soon,) she might go and live with 
them as long as she pleased. He wish- 
ed her to have more learning. 

Never before had this precious con- 
vert so severe a trial; and never per- 
haps, did her graces shine so bright.— 
She sought for nothing but te know her 
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duty, and asked for a few minutes to 
be by herself undisturbed. She re- 
turned and said she would go. After 
she had collected and put up her cloth- 
ing, the family were assembled, a part- 
ing hymn was sung, and a prayer ofler- 
ed. With mingled emotion of joy and 
grief, we commended her to the grace 
of God, and they departed. 

Precious babe in Christ; a few 
months ago brought out ofthe dark 
wilderness; here illuminated by the 
word and Spirit of God; and now to 
be sent back to the dark and chilling 
shades of the forest, without one fel- 
low traveller, with wnom she can say, 
* Our Father!” O ye, who with de- 
light sit under the droppings of the 
sanctuary, and enjoy the communion 
of saints, remember Catharine in your 
prayers.” 





Connecticut Education Society. 


Tis Society was formed in the year 
1214, for the purpose of aiding indigent 
young men of piety and talents, in ac- 
quiring a collegiate education, prepara- 
tory to their entering on the ministry 
of the gospel. The committee of ap- 
propriation consists of the Rey. Presi- 
dent Day, Professors Silliman, and 
Kingsley, Rev. Prof. Fitch, Rev. Mess. 
Merwin and Taylor, and 8S. J. Hitch- 
cock, Esq.—Stephen Twining, Esq. 
New-Haven, Treasurer. 

Nearly thirty young men, of the 
above description, are now under the 
patronage of the Society. 

So scanty are the resources of this 
Society, that the committee of appro- 
priations, at their late meeting, (we 
state the fact with the deepest regret,) 
were compelled to borrow more than 
four hundred doUars, barely to relieve 
their beneficiaries from the necessity of 
retiring from college, and abandon- 
ing, in despair, the object of their ear- 
nest, and trembling expectation. Are 
the religious public prepared to witness 
such an event with calm indifference ? 
While the cry of hundreds of thousands 
in this land, is sounding in our ears, 
“ come over and help us,” how can we 
answer it to our consciences, and to 
God, if a single young man, who is 
qualified and disposed for the ministry 
of reconciliation, is excluded from that 
work, by the want of a small pecunia- 
ry aid ? 

We notice with peculiar interest, at 
a period like this, a donation ef $20, 
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from ladies of the First Society, in 
Hartford ; and a similar donation from 
ladies of the Second Society, in Mil- 
ford, to constitute their pastors respec- 
tively, MEMBERS FOR LIFE: The Rev. 
Mr. Taylor, of New-Haven, and the 
Rev. Mr. Crane, of Middletown, have, 
in a similar manner, been made mem- 
bers for life of the society: and the sum of 
55 dollars has been received trom ladies 
at Hartford, raised by subscription, for 
the relief of the Society, in its present 
exigency. We hope the es xample will 
prevail, and that speedily every minis- 
ter in the state will be constituted a 
member for life, by the liberality of his 
people. 


weg we 


Connecticut Asylum for the Deaf 
and Dumb. 


Tis Institution, which was opened 
for the reception of pupils in April, 
1817, now imparts its benefits to ferty- 
seven of this interesting class of suf- 
ferers, 

_ As Christian Spectators, we cannot, 
without the deepest interest, remark 
the attention which is bestowed on the 
religious instruction of the pupils. In 
similar institutions In Europe, the in- 
structions, we believe, are ebieily con- 
fined to those inadequate statements of 
re Migious truth, which «ilect only the 
interests and conduct, in our present 
state of being. The life and spirit of 
the gospel! are lost In idle eeneralities, 
useless ceremontes, and frigid morali ity. 
‘The Connecticut Asy ‘he for the De: 
and Dumb, while it vields to no sin ‘ila ir 
institution, In rapidity of instruction, 
(as the progress of the pupils will testi- 
fy.) aims at the nobler ‘obj ‘et of train- 
ing them up as heirs of ete wb life.— 
‘fhe pecuhar doctrines of the gaspel— 
ihe yutmed condition of man, and his 
salvation by grace through the atoning 
blood of Christ, and the sanetifying in- 
Huence } of the Holy j Spirit, are ineculeat- 
ed on the pup ils, with tenderness and 
foree. btisin ried hirhest degre e Inter- 
esting to trace their emotions, as the 
light of the gospel is poured tp on their 
darkened minds. “ Why is it,” said 
one of them a short time since, * Why 
sit that so few of those who visit us, 
svenk ofthe Lerd Jesus Christ! They 
onern safter our ‘he alt h,and our wel- 
iets it they rarely speak of the Sav- 
jor. . knew no! thing of him till 
short ie since. He ts the most won- 


derful being, and has done the most 
wonderful things that we ever heard 
of; and yet very few speak to us of 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

These efforts in this new field of mis- 
sionary exertion, are not, we trust, 
without their effect. One young lady 
has already been united to the Church 
of Christ.—The following de Mori puoR 
of the scene by an eye witness cannot 
fail to interest our readers : _— 


‘ The reverend Pastor observed to the 
congregation, that the case of Miss ———-, 
the uniortunate candidate before them, 
was so peculiar, ip felt himself bound to 
state, that «he had for somtime past mani- 
fested a strong desire to unite with the 
church under his care : that he had repeat- 
edly examined her wiih respect to her rac- 
quaintanee with the simple and important 
truths of the Bible ; that she had ever giv- 
en the most satistactory evidence, not only 
of her knowledge ot these truths, but also 
of their renewing and sanetifving influ- 
ence on her heart, and of the purity of her 
motives in thus pre: senting herself to make 
a public profession of religion; that he 

viewed this instance of ho »peful conver- 
sion to be a signal instance of the interpo- 
sition of Providence in favor of the Asy- 
lum, and one that ought to eall forth the 
deepest gratitude of ali present. The coun- 
tenance of the yc evice ntly dis- 
covered that she deepl y felt the so lemnity 
of the occasion. She came forw: ard with 
great composure, howed her assent to the 
covenant which bad previously he en eXx- 
plained to her, received the ordinance of 
baptism, and then retired to her seat to 
partake of the consecrated aliment, all in 
a manner fully evincive of a realizing 
sense of the solemn vows she had taken 
upon her. 

The seene was witiessed by a large 
and very respectable aucience, Who to- 
cether with the cor pantons ofthe candi- 
date in misfortune, were all deenly affect- 
ed at asightso novel and interesting. Nev- 
er did | see so many tears shed on such an 
All felt abundantly rewarded 
for all their prayers, and charities, and | 
bors, to build up this infaat establisment. 


occasion. 


WESTERN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of this society, 
was holden at Utiea, on the last day 
of December. The donations to this 
society, already amount to more than 
thirty thousand dollars, and twenty- 
eight young men are at present re- 
ceiving support from the funds of the 
institution. 
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REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


An extensive outpouring of the Spir- 
it, has recently been witnessed at Had- 
dam, in this State. On Lord’s day, 
Jan. 18, seventy-four were received in- 
to the communion of the Chureh.— 
“Tt was,” says the Rey. Mr. Marsh, i in 
a letter to a friend. “a solemn and joy- 
ful season. So large a collection of 
people, was never before witnessed in 
{his town on any occasion. This is the 
first great out-pouring of the Spirit, ever 
enjoyed here, and has not only brought, 
as we trust, numbers to Christ, but 
made tlie whole community ina degree 
serious, attentive to the Sabbath, and 
the great coneerns of eternity. Its 
cood. influence cannot but long be felt. 
Thirty-eight of those who have con- 
fessed Christ, are heads of families, 
and what is peculiarly auspscious te 


the Church, more than one third of 
the whole number are males.” 
Beside the number above mention- 


ed, many more are indulging a hope of 
an interest in Christ, and othe rs are in 
a state of solicitude for their souls.— 
Of the subjeets of this work of grace, 
the greater part are between the ages of 
20 and 40. 

To detail the particulars of this gra- 
cious visitation of God, would be only 
to repeat what has often been laid be- 
fore the public, on similar occasions. 
A deep and noiseless eoncero for the 
intere ‘sts of immortality, accompanied 
whith a punctual attendance as the 
means of grace, were the distinguish- 
ing features of this as of all other out- 
pourings of the Spirit, where the peo- 
ole have beeo well jastruected ia th 
great doctrines of our religion. 

The work appears to have commen- 
ced, from the iarewell sermon, (deliv- 
ered April last,) of the Rev. Mr. 
Pied, late Pastor of this peo} nles andto 

ave been carried on by the instrumen- 
tality of Messrs. Fowler and Marsh, 
the latter of whom, has recently, been 

appily settled amon ¢ them dy their 

tuted pa One “consequence of 
tis work of Gi xd has been, the termi- 
nation of all di and a happy cul- 
tivation of “the uni ity of the sp ait in 
the bond of peace.” 

At Ashford and in some 


stor. 


spt tes, 


- 


other towns 
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in this State; in several towns in Mas- 
sachusetts ; and in New-London, N. 
H. the power and grace of God have, 
also, been signally displayed. 

At ‘ Belchertown, Mass. it is stated, 
that one hundred and eighty-three were 
added to the church on the first Sabbath 
in January, making in addition to for- 
ty-seven that had “been admitted be- 
fore, two hundred and thirty—and, at 
the same time, about two hundred 
more propounded for admission, and 
that eight hundred more were Suppo- 
sed to be under serious impressions.’ 

To the church in Dunstable, Mass. 
fifty eight have been added.—-‘ On the 
first Sabbath of the present year, four- 
teen joined the church in ‘De erfield, 
Mass.—Thirty-six have joined that 
church during the last year.’ 


—— eee 


OTAHEITE. 


Ix no part of the earth has the bles- 
sing of God attended Missionary opera- 
tious, more than in Otaheite, and other 
islands of the South Sea. The highest 
expectations of the friends of missions 
have here been realized. ‘The follow- 
ing is an extract from the letter of a 
missionary, who has been for a num- 
ber of years stationed at the Society 
Isles. 


“]T shall now give you a short account 
of the state of things with usin the South 
Sea isles. The revival and reformation 
which commenced in 1813-14, continued 
and inereased in 1815-16-17, so that the 
whole of the inhabitants of Taheite, Eimeo, 
Huaheine, Raiatea, Taha, 
Marua, have renounced 

The gods, altars. &c. 
The oife ring of hu. 
infanti- 


Tapuamanu, 
Borabora, and 
idolatry entirely. 
are utterly destroyed. 
man sacrifices, a nd the prac tice of 
cide, are altozether abolished. The wor- 
ship of the true and the profession ol 
christianity, are g al thronghout ali the 
above islands. In Vaheite there are 66 
chapels built, and in Eimeo 16. The 

ple assemble for worship thrice every 
bath, and on every sday evening. 
The Lord’s day is s strict v observed through- 
out the whole ot the hear Private and 
family praver are § oat amone the peo- 
ple. About tour thousand persons have 
learned to spell and read, and many to 
write. Ina word, the change far exceeds 
all onr expectation.” 
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Ponations to fieligious Fustitutions. 


Moses Brown, Esq. of Newburyport, 
has given to the Theological Institu- 
tion, at Anilover, the sum of $ 25,000, 
to found an additional Professorship. 

Mrs. Lewis, late of New-London, 
and, who died in France, has left the 
following legacies : 

To the first Ecclesiastical Society in 
New-London, $ 1600—To a Cent So- 


ciety for the deserving poor in New- 
London, $ 500—To the Asylum for 
the Deaf and Dumb persons in Hart- 
ford, $ 2000—To the Domestic Mis- 
sionary Society of Connecticut and its 
vicinity, $2000—To the Education So- 
ciety of Yale College, §2000—Toe 
the Connecticut Missionary Society, 
$ 1200. 





Ordinations and Ynstailations. 


Pre Rev. Tuomas PcnpERSON, 
jate of Pittsfield, (Mass.) was installed 
pastor of the church and congregation 
in Huntington, Ripton Parish on Wed- 
nesday, the 18th Nov. 1818. Sermon 
by the Rev. Mr. Tyler, of Southbury. 

Nov. 25th. The Rev. Timoruy 
WoopsripGeE was installed pastor of 
the church and congregation at Green 
River, in Hinsdale, N. Y. Mr. W. has 
been deprived of sight, for many years. 

Dec. ist. The Rev. Isaac Lewts 
was installed pastor of the church and 
congregation in Greenwich. Sermon 
by his father, the Rev. Dr. Lewis. 

Dec. 2nd. The Rev. James Ripiey 
WueeEtocr, was ordained pastor of 
the congregational church and society 
in New} port, N. H. Sermon by the 
Rey. Mr. Merrill, of Middlebury, Vt. 

Dec. 16th. The Rev. Joun Marsa, 
Jun. was ordained pastor of the con- 
gregational church and society in Blad- 
dam: Sermon by Rey. Mr. M’Ew- 
en, of New-London. 


Dec. 25. The Rev. Prince Jennr, 
was installed pastor of the congrega- 
tional church in Washington, Vt— 
Sermon by Rey. Jacob Allen, of Tun- 
bridge. 

Dec. S0th. The Rev. Jonn San- 
FORD Was installed pastor of the south 
church and society in Dennis, Mass. 


Sermon by the Rey. Mr. Thompson, 
of Rehoboth, Mass. 


Jan. 20th, 1819. The Rev. Jona- 
THAN CHANDLER, Was ordained pastor 
of the first church in Swanzey, N. H. 
Sermon by Rev. Mr. Loring of Ando- 
ver, Mass. 

Feb. 11th. The Rey. Poiranper 
CHase, was consecrated bishop for 
the diocese of Ohio. 

Feb, 16th. The Rev. Narnanirr 
FREEMAN was installed pastor of the 
first church and society in Weston— 
Sermon by Rev. Mr. Lewis of Green- 
wich. 








Obituary. 


Died, at Springfield, New-Jersey, 
Feb. 11th, in the 32nd. year of his age, 
the Rev. James Wakefield Tucker. Mr. 
Tucker was a native of Danbury in 
this State, where his ag7d, respectable 


and pious parents, (with whom we 
sympathize,) are still living. He was 
graduated at Yale College, in 1207; set- 
fled i in the ministry at Rowle y, M: 18S. 19 
1212: from which place he: ‘oraoved in 








1819.] 


4817; and in August of the following 
year was installed pastor of the Presby- 
terian church in Springfield. 

Long and intimate has been our ac- 
quaintance with the deceased ; we shall 
ever recollect it with pleasure, we hope 
with advantage. 

Mr. Tucker possessed an affectionate 
and social disposition. ‘This he exhi- 
bited in early life. “ It grew with his 
crowth, and strengthened with his 
strength.” On it, the companions of 
his childhood and youth, as well as the 
associates of his maturer years, now re- 
flect with emotions of joy and sorrow. 
He was strongly attached to his friends, 
and enjoyed, with a high relish, their 
society. 

His mind was clear and discriminat- 
ing—well furnished, for a person of his 
age, and particularly, with the most use- 
ful kind of knowledge. He had a cor- 
rect taste. and a well regulated imagin- 
ation—was deliberate in thought, and 
judicious in his results. 

The discourses of Mr. T. indicated 
a mind deeply imbued with the spirit 
of the scriptures, and contained clear, 
correct, forcible and practical exhibi- 
tions of the doctrines and duties of 
christianity. His manner, in the pul- 
pit, was deliberate, dignified and im- 
pressive ; but his sermons, both in their 
matter and manner, were addressed 
chiefly to the heart and conscience.— 
There was in his preaching an expli- 
citness and directness, not usual among 
the generality of his cotemporaries.— 
There are not a few, we trust, particu- 
Jariy at Rowley, who will appear at the 
last day ‘ the seal of his ministry.’ 

His devotional performances, gener- 
ally fervent and appropriate—were at 
times peculiarly pertinent and impres- 
sive. He seemed uniformly to pray 
under a deep sense of the wants of 
those for whom he supplicated, and ev- 
er appeared with that spirit of devotion 
which marks the man of secret prayer. 
_ It was during his college life, that he 
became, as was believed, a subject of 
saving grace. The evidence of piety, 
exhibited by him, since that time, is 
derived, not so much from the duties 
he performed, as from the spirit with 
which he apparently performed them. 
He not only did all that a pious and 
faithful minister of the gospel should 
do,—but he did the whole in a manner 
corresponding to such a character. 

Mr. T. was scrupulously attentive to 
&very thing, in which duty was con- 
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cerned, and usefulness might be af- 
fected. We believe there are few per- 
sons, even among christians, so desir- 
ous and so determined, at all sacrifices 
and all hazards, to follow the dictates 
of an enlightened and well directed con- 
science. We ceuld give instances in 
illustration of the truth of this remark. 
His great and uniform object appeared 
to be to honor his divine Redeemer. 
His devotedness to Christ, and to the 
good of souls, seemed to increase as he 
approached the termination of his use- 
ful career. 

Mr. Tucker was agreeably settled, 
and had to human view, the prospect of 
protracted life, and usefulness. For 
the last four or five weeks of his life, 
he was particularly encouraged with 
the prospect of a revival of religion 
among his people. The care of souls 
seemed to lie with great weight upon 
his mind. He found much to do, and 
labored with his might ; as though con- 
scious the season of action was soon to 
terminate. The Saturday preceding 
his death, was publicly observed asa 
day of fasting and prayer. He preach- 
ed, from Joel ii. Ist—“Blow ye the 
trumpet i: Zion, sound an alarm in my 
holy mountain.” 

On the next day, in addition to the 
usual labours of the Sabbath, he admit- 
ted two persons inte the church—the 
first visible fruits of his ministry in the 
place ; administered the sacrament of 
the supper; and at an evening lec- 
ture, spoke with animation to a croud- 
ed and solemn audience. At the close 
of the whole, he remarked, in the fami- 
ly, that he never ‘ had felt such agony 
for souls, as during the exercises of 
that evening.’ Monday he spent in in- 
teresting parochial visits; and in the eve- 
ning, began te prepare two funeral ser- 
mons——but was compelled by pain to 
retire, and at midnight sent for a phy- 
sician. ‘The varying appearances of his 
disease, alternately excited the hopes 
and fears of his family; as to his recov- 
ery, until 10 o’clock on Wednesday eve- 
ning. At this time it was announced 
to him, that his physician was of opin- 
ion that he would live but a few hours. 
He then expressed a desire to see his 
children. Meaddressed them in an af- 
fectionate and solemn manner, and 
bade them farewell without the least 
agitation ; commending them and his 
dear companion,te Ged. The numer- 
ous friends in the room, he took by the 
hand, and gave to each his dying ¢x- 
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hortation. He observed “ that his evi- 
dence of an interest in Christ, was not 
so clear as he could wish; he felt him- 
self to bea poor, vile worm of the dust; 
but he could trust himself in the hands 
of God the Saviour.” His prospects 
brightened, however, at every step, as 
he advanced toward the grave. _He 
raised his I hands and e -xclaimed—* pre- 
cious Saviour,—precious Saviour!”— 
“Come Lord Jesus;—yea, come quick- 
ly. Why is thy chariot so long in 
comii Og )—W hy tarry the we els of “thy 
chariot!” Being asked, if it was not 
hard work to die! he rovlidll *ves; but 
I shall overcome and sit down with Je- 
sus on his throne, even as he overcame, 
and sat down with his Father on his 
throne.” Raised up in bed, as he had 
desired, he said, “it is dark;” a friend 
observed, “he would soon be where 
there was no darkness to interrupt his 
views;” he replied, “not spiritual dark- 
ness, but temporal—I am almost blind, 
—buat ail is light within.” Looking 
earnestly at his wife—he called her to 
him ;—raised over her head his tremb- 
ling hand, dripping with the cald sweat 
of death,— and, with a voice and a look 
which we will not attempt to describe, 
pronounced the apostolic benediction, 

—* grace, merey, and peace, from God 
our father, and Jesus Christ our Lord, 
be with you. Amen.” 

His whole concern, now seemed to 
be for his people. He appeared, in- 
deed, to wrestle with God in his dying 
Moments, for the souls of his floc k.— 
The pillow being removed for him to 
lie down, he exclaimed,—* at the foot 
of the cross; let me get there, for there 
is rest, and no where else;” andina 
solemn manner, exhorted all present to 
fee to Jesus. His reason was uvim- 


[ ben. 


paired, and his faith unwavering to the 
last; and at half past five ou Thursday 
morning he fell asleep in Jesus. 

His death was such as he might well 
have chosen. Those who heard him 
speak at the meeting, on Sabbath eve- 
ning, said, that had he known it would 
have wad his last address, he could 
have said nothing more appropriate. 
He labored as long as he lived; and 
when he rested from his labors, rested 
from sorrow, and suffering and sin. 

His funeral was attended, on Satur- 
day, bya large concourse of pe ople, and 
a sermon aday ted to the occasion, 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Richards of 
Newark, from 2d Corinth. v. ist.—- 
“Por we know that, if our earthly 
house of this tabernacle were dissolved, 
we have a building of God, an house 
not made with baads eternal in the 
he aveDS. % 

‘Thus lived and died this esteemed, 
and devoted servant of the most high 
God. We shallsee his face, shall hear 
his voice, shall listen to his preaching, 
shall unite with him in prayer, no more. 
—*'The path of the just is as the shi- 
ning light, that shi veth more and more, 
unto the perfect day. 

In the language of Mr. Southey, 
the biographer of Lord Nelson, ‘ the 
most triumphant death is that of the 
martyr—the most awful, that of the 
martyred patriot—the most splen vidid, 
that of the hero in the hour of victo- 
ry;” but was the close of the earthly 
eareer of this ambassador of Christ, 
surpassed in splendor, majesty or 
triumph ? Had the chariot and horses 
of fire In whic h Eltiah aseended, been 
vonehsafed for his traslation, he could 
scarcely have departed in a brighter 
cloud of glory. 





Anstuers to Correspondents. 


Selim; K. B. A.; 


another communication from A. Z 


M.; and several com- 


munications without signatures, have been received, and are under consideration. 


G’s. ‘Observations on the Ancient Hebrews, with a view to illustrate the Sacred 


Scriptures,’ will be inserted. 
*,* The Secretaries of Missionar 


ry, Bible, and Charitable Societies, are re- 


spectiully requested, to favour the Editor of this work with copies of those re- 


ports, which they may hereafter publish. 





